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PREFACE. 


Tuts Introduction is not designed to lay stress on Ho- 
meric language as contrasted with Homeric poetry, but is 
intended to relieve the commentary of explanations of 
dialectic forms and metrical peculiarities, and to call the 
student’s attention to the most noteworthy characteristics 
of Homeric style and syntax. In reading Homer, certain 
questions, which cannot be avoided, as to the origin and rela- 
tion of forms, will attract less of the pupil’s attention and 
demand less of the teacher’s time in the class-room if the 
facts are stated in their proper connection; the grouping of 
these facts will make them more intelligible and more 
easily remembered. 

Some peculiarities of form have not been mentioned here, 
since they occur so seldom that they may be treated in the 
commentary just as conveniently; while for divers reasons 
other anomalies which are no more frequent have been 
discussed. Nor has the author planned to make the col- 
lection of examples complete; the student should be en- 
couraged to gather illustrations for himself. 

Most of this Introduction is of a nature to be read rather 
than committed to memory. Much of it is unnecessary for 
a beginner, but the author hopes that none of it is beyond 
the comprehension and appreciation of the student. While 
parts of it can be made fully useful only by a wise teacher, 
most of it should be helpful to the undirected student. 


YALE CoLiece, July, 1886. 
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HOMERIC STYLE. 


§ 1. a. TRANSLATIONS. Matthew Arnold enumerates 
four essential characteristics of Homer’s poetry:! “ Homer 
is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in his words and 
style, Homer is simple in his ideas, Homer is noble in 
his manner. Cowper renders him ill because he is slow 
in his movement and elaborate in his style; Pope renders 
him ill because he is artificial both in his style and in 
his words; Chapman renders him ill because he is fantastic 
in his ideas; Mr. Newman renders him ill because he is odd 
in his words and ignoble in his manner.” Or in other words: 
“ Between Cowper and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of Cowper’s elaborate Miltonic manner, entirely alien to the 
flowing rapidity of Homer; between Pope and Homer there 
is interposed the mist of Pope’s literary, artificial manner, 
entirely alien to the plain naturalness of Homer’s manner ; 
between Chapman and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of the fancifulness of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to 
the plain directness of Homer’s thought and feeling; while 
between Mr. Newman and Homer is interposed a cloud of 
more than Egyptian thickness, namely, a manner, in Mr. 
Newman’s version eminently ignoble, while Homer’s manner 
is eminently noble.” 

If poets and masters have thus failed, it is evident that it 
is no easy achievement to translate Homer well, to be at 
the same time rapid, plain, simple, and noble, —ov mas dua 


1 Essays in Criticism, Boston, 1865, pp. 284 ff., or Studies in Celtic Literature 
and on Translating Homer, Macmillan, N.Y., 1888, pp. 188 ff. 
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mdvra durijceat aitos éXéc0a. The beginner can at least be 
simple; he should aim to attain the other qualities also. 

It is instructive to compare different translations of a 
famous passage, © 556 ff. : — 


as © 67 év opave dotpa hacwny apt cernvnv 
$ pave dorp hy op vn 
/ ’ i ’ / > / 

haiver apimperréa, OTE T ErAETO VivE“os alOnp: 
é& T épavev Tacat cKxoTal Kal Tpmoves AKpot 

\ / > / DMEM SD: 1G / BA > / 
Kal varrar* ovpavobev 8 ap breppayn domreTos aiOnp, 

/ / ’ yf BA / / / / 
mavta O€ T eldeTat doTtpa yéynOe O€é Te Hpéva Trovpny: 

\ fal — 
Tocca pernyd vedy HOE BavOo.o poawy 
/ 4 

Tpdov xardvtwov tupa paivero “Trd0 apo. 

f- See Ri) go 9 / 4, / N Nee: vA 
xine dp’ év wedio Tupa KaieTo, Tap Sé ExdaT@ 
élato TevTHKOVTA GéXat Tupds alOopévoto. 
~ Ni a \ > , NG Fd ? 
tmmot O€ Kpt AevKOY épeTrTOpevot Kal ddUpAs, 
€ / 3) ‘9p. > M4) fH lol / 
éoTaotes Tap’ dyecpuv, évOpovoy "He pipvor. 


This is translated by Chapman :!— 


1 The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, never before in any language truly 
translated, with a comment upon some of his chief places, done according to the 
Greek by George Chapman. Of this translation, A-B, H-A were published in 
1598. The first twelve books of the Iliad were published in 1610, and the 
other twelve in 1611. ‘The first half of the Odyssey was published in 1614, and 
the rest in 1615. Chapman was about six years older than Shakespeare. The 
reader will notice that the metre is the “common metre” of our hymn-books. 

Chapman says in his ‘‘ Preface to the Reader”. “ Alwaies conceiving how 
pedanticall and absurd an affectation it is, in the interpretation of any Author 
(much more of Homer) to turn him word for word; when (according to Horace 
and other best lawgivers to translators) it is the part of every knowing and 
judiciall interpreter, not to follow the number and order of the words but the 
material things themselves, and sentences to weigh diligently ; and to: clothe 
and adorne them with words, and such a stile and form of oration as are most 
apt for the language into which they are converted. If I have not turned 
him in any place falsly (as all other his interpreters have in many, and most 
of his chiefe places;) if I have not left behind me any of his sentence, cle- 
gancie, height, intention and invention. if in some few places... I be somthing 
paraphrasticall and faulty ; is it justice in that poore fault (if they will needs 
have it so) to drowne all the rest of my labour.” 

Pope criticises Chapman’s translation as “loose and rambling,” and for its 
“frequent interpolations.” “He appears to have had a strong affectation of 
extracting new meanings out of his author. ... But that which is to be allowed 
him, and which very much contributed to cover his defects, is a daring, fiery 
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‘¢ Fires round about them shinde 
As when about the silver Moone, when air is free from winde, 
And stars shine cleare ; to whose sweete beames, high prospects, 
and the brows | 
Of all steepe hils and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for showes ; 
And even the lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their sight, 
When the unmeasur’d firmament, bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signes in heaven are seene, that glad the shepheards 
hart ; 
So many fires disclosde their beames, made by the Trojan part, 
Before the face of Ilion; and her bright turrets show’d. 
A thousand courts of guard kept fires; and every guard allow’d 
Fiftie stout men, by whom their horse, eate oates and hard white 
corne, 
And all did wilfully expect, the silver-throned morne.” 


Pope’s translation! follows : — 


‘* And beaming fires illumin’d all the ground, 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 


spirit that animates his translation, which is something like what one might 
imagine Homer himself would have writ before he arriv’d to years of discretion.” 

1 Pope’s translation of the Iliad was published in 1715-20. It is said that 
the great Bentley (see § 14 d R.) remarked to Pope “that it was a very 
pretty poem but that he must not call it Homer.” It is in such simple narra- 
tive as quoted above that Pope’s style is worst; it is best in descriptions of 
action. 

Pope says in his preface: “That which in my opinion ought to be the 
endeavour of any one who translates Homer, is above all things to keep alive 
that spirit and fire which makes his chief character. In particular places, 
where the sense can bear any doubt, to follow the strongest and most poetical, 
as most agreeing with that character. To copy him in all the variations of 
his style and the different modulations of his numbers. To preserve in the 
more active or more descriptive parts, a warmth and elevation; in the more 
sedate or narrative, a plainness and solemnity; in the speeches, a fulness and 
perspicuity ; in the sentences [sententiae], a shortness and gravity. Not to 
neglect even the little figures and turns on the words, nor sometimes the very 
cast of the periods. Neither to omit or confound any rites or customs of 
antiquity.... To consider him attentively in comparison with Virgil above 
all the ancients, and with Milton above all the moderns.” 
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And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 
The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires, 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send, 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er the heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn.” 


Cowper’s translation ! follows : — 


‘¢ As when about the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hush’d, 
The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland-heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 


1 Published in 1791. 

Cowper says in his preface: “My chief boast is that I have adhered closely 
to the original, convinced that every departure from him would be punished 
with the forfeiture of some grace or beauty for which I could offer no sub- 
stitute. ...It has been my point everywhere to be as little verbose as possible. 
...In the affair of style, I have endeavoured neither to creep nor to bluster, 
for no author is so likely to betray his translator into both these faults as 
Homer, though himself never guilty of either. ... The passages which will be 
least noticed ... are those which have cost me abundantly the most labour. 
It is difficult to kill a sheep with dignity in a modern language, to flay and to 
prepare it for the table, detailing every circumstance of the process. Difficult 
also, without sinking below the level of poetry, to harness mules to a waggon, 
particularizing every article of their furniture, straps, rings, staples, and even 
the tying of the knots that kept all together. Homer, who writes always to 
the eye, with all his sublimity and grandeur, has the minuteness of a Flemish 
painter,” 
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The boundless blue, but ether open’d wide 

All glitters and the shepherd’s heart is cheer’d ; 
So num’rous seem’d those fires between the stream 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 

In prospect all of Troy ; a thousand fires, 

Each watch’d by fifty warriors seated near. ‘ 

The steeds beside the chariots stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden thron’d 
Aurora should restore the light of day.” 


Professor F. W. Newman’s translation ! follows : — 


‘* And as around the shining Moon | the stars aloft in heaven 

Glister with radiance distinct, | when all the sky is breathless, 

And every lofty peak is shown, | and headland edge and forest, 

And from behind the cloven sky | unfathom’d heaven gleameth ; 

Nor hidden any star may be; | and joyful is the shepherd ; 

So many fires betwixt the streams | of Xanthos and the galleys, 

Shone then in front of Ilion, | by hands of Troians kindled. — 

A thousand fires along the plain, | I say, that night were burning, 

And close to every glaring blaze | sat fifty men in armour. 

And by their chariots the steeds | rye and white barley munching, 

Stood waiting till the Queen of Morn | fair-thron’d should rise 
before them.” 


Lord Derby’s translation? follows : — 


‘* As when in Heavy’n, around the glitt’ring moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And evy’ry crag and ev’ry jutting peak 


1 Published in 1856. 

This has received perhaps undue distinction from the criticisms of Matthew 
Arnold. The translator says: “To the metre which I have myself adopted, 
I was brought by a series of argument and experiment, and was afterwards 
gratified to find that I had exactly alighted on the modern Greek Epic metre. 
It is also the metre of the American Yankee Doodle, which some have ignor- 
antly made an objection: as if the metre of the Frogs and Mice and of the 
Margites, were not that of the Ziad. Of course no metre can be popular, 
without being applicable to low treatment; indeed without being lable to 
degenerate into doggrel in unskilful hands.” 

2 Published in 1865. 
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Stands boldly forth, and ey’ry forest glade ; 

Ev’n to the gates of Heav’n is open’d wide 

The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 

Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd’s heart. 

So bright, so thickly scatter’d o’er the plain, 

Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 

And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watchfires blaz’d. 
A thousand fires burnt brightly ; and round each 

Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare ; 

With store of provender before them laid, 

Barley and rye, the tether’d horses stood 

Beside the cars, and waited for the morn.” 


Bryant’s translation 1 follows : — 


*¢ As when in heaven the stars look brightly forth 
Round the clear-shining moon, while not a breeze 
Stirs in the depths of air, and all the stars 
Are seen, and gladness fills the shepherd’s heart, 
So many fires in sight of ium blazed, 

Lit by the sons of Troy, between the ships 

And eddying Xanthus: on the plain there shone 

A thousand ; fifty warriors by each fire 

Sat in its light. Their steeds beside the cars — 
Champing their oats and their white barley — stood, 
And waited for the golden morn to rise.” 


Tennyson translates : — 


‘¢ As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart: 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain; and close by each 


1 Published in 1870. 
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Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 
And champing golden grain, the horses stood 
Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn.” 


Matthew Arnold translates the last verses in hexameters: — 


‘So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of the Xanthus, 
Between that and the ships, the Trojans’ numerous fires. 
In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires: by each one 
There sat fifty men in the ruddy light of the fire: 
By their chariots stood the steeds and champed the white barley 
While their masters sat by the fire and waited for Morning.”’ 


b. CHANGE OF SuBJECT. Homer composed for quick- 
minded hearers, who were ready to apprehend a change of 
subject even when it was marked by no pronoun, as 7 of aw 
atOopévas Saidas dépe kal E udroTta | dumdwv diréecke, Kal 
étpehe TUTOov eovra a 434 f. she bore for him the burning 
torch and (t.e. for) he loved her most of -all the female ser- 
vants, and (i.e. for) she was his nurse when he was a child ; 
éyev Tara ws tOvvev V 871 he (Meriones) long had been hold- 
ing while he (Teucer) was taking aim; rplv 7 He KaTtaxTdev 
ne kar axpns | “Tov aitrewny éréeww KtadcOar te moNdlTas 
O 557 before either we slay the Greeks or they capture 
lofty Ilios and the citizens are slain. Still more striking is 
the change in Bovdroiuny xe. . TeOvapmev 7) Tdde.. py Opa- 
aca, | Eeivovs te ctuperiCopévous Sumas Te yuvaixas | pvota- 
fovras dexedlas Kata Somata Kara, | Kal oivov dvadvacdpevor, 
Kar otrov édovtas 7 106 ff. I should rather die than see these 
deeds, — quests struck, suitors abusing the maids, wine wasted, 
suitors devouring the food, where the poet was sure that his 
hearers would not construe pucrdfovras and &éoytas with 
&eivous, but would supply prnorhpas from the context. 

e. Direct DiscoursEe. Like the writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and as in the simple style of ballads and fairy tales and 
the conversation of children and uneducated persons, the 
Homeric poet avoids the use of indirect discourse ; he bas no 
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long passages in oratio obliqua, in the manner of the reported 
speeches in Caesar’s Commentaries. He passes quickly from 
indirect to direct discourse,! as érel apo of elmopev nets | 
pnt avtov KTelvew pnte pvdacbar aKowtu, | éx yap Opéctao 
tlow. éocerat KTr. a 37 ff. since we told him beforehand not to 
slay the man himself and not to woo his wife, for from Orestes 
shall (for should) vengeance come, ete. Contrast 0 yap 7G 
Boas érlt vias “Ayaidv |. . Kal NloceTo TavtTas >Ayatods | 
.. vpiy pev Oeot Solev “Ordpria SHpat éxovtes | éxtrépoat 
IIpuduovo rod, 6d S oixad ixécOar: | maida & éwol ANUcate 
hiiny ta 8 arrowa déyecOat, | afdpmevor Aros viov, éxnBorov 
*AtodN@va A 12 ff. with its paraphrase which uses indirect 
discourse, €AP@y o lepeds edyeTo éxelvors pev TOds Oeovs Sodvat 
érXovtas Tv Tpotay avtodvs cwOhvat, THv Sé Ovyatépa ot Doar 
deEapmévous atrowa Kal Tov Gedy aiderOévtas xTr. in Plato Rep. 
III 393 E. 

d. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. Similar to this avoidance of 
indirect discourse is the poet’s frequent and ready transition 
from a subordinate to a principal clause, as 65 péya ravtov | 
"Apyeloy Kpatéer Kat ot me(Oovtar “Ayatoi A T8£. who rules 
with might over all the Argives and him (for whom) the 
Achaeans obey; 05 para Trorda | TAaYXOn.. ToOAAA B 6 Wf 
év TovT@ Tabev ddryea a 1 ff. who was driven on many wander- 
ings ..and he suffered many woes upon the sea; Mévtwp bs 
p “Odvahos aubpovos ev éraipos | cat of (Mentor) tov év vnu- 
oly érétpetrev (se. Odysseus) ofxov dmavta B 225 f., 6 ere 
TOAAA moynoa, Socav €é wor vies "Ayardy A 162. 

e. Thus the poet deserts the participial for a finite construc- 
tion, as“Exropa 8 év medio ide keipevov: aut & éraipor | evato 
O 9f. he saw Hector lying on the plain, while his comrades were 


1So in other early poets as ifpe dr: Snite wémovOa, KdrTi | SndtE KdAnuu, | 
KOTTL Wot paAtoTa BéAw yeverOIat | wavdrAa Odum: Tlya Snite MelOw | wats kynv és 
cay pirdrata, tls o & | Warp’ adiehec; Sappho 1 15 ff. thou didst ask me what T 
suffer and why I call thee, .. whom dost thou desire that Persuasion should lead 
to thy love, ete. 
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seated around him (for cai éraipous jpévovs) ; uvnothpes iye- 
peOovro | ON ayopevortes, kaka bé dpect Bvccoddpevor p 65f. 
Cor Buacodopevortes planning in the depth of their hearts). 
Cf. youvdfouar.. | éotdwevar kpatepds, pnd? tpwracbe do- 
Bovée O 665 f. I beseech you to stand stoutly, nor turn to flight ; 
loiciv Te TieTvcKOpevos AdEaol T EBadrdAov I’ 80, where ré.. Té 
mark the imperfect as correlative with the participle. 

f. ORDER OF Worps. The simplicity of the Homeric 
order of words is most clearly seen by comparing a passage 
of Homer with a similar passage of a later Greek poet or of 
Vergil. Many verses of the Iliad and Odyssey can be trans- 
lated into English, word for word as they stand, as @yéue? 
és OnBnv lepyv modu Hetiwvos, | thv O& duempdOopuév Te Kal 
Hyopev évOade Tavta. | ..é« © Erov ’Arpeldn Xpvonida Karre- 
mapnov xT. A 366 ff. When the order differs essentially 
from the English there are generally rhetorical or poetical 
reasons why the order is what it is; no one should suppose 
that the metre compelled the poet to adopt an arrangement 
of words that was not natural and did not please him. The 
verse gave prominence not merely to the first word but often 
to the word before the principal caesural pause (§ 40). 

g. The thought of each Homeric verse is somewhat more 
independent than is the case in later poetry. Other things 
being equal, a word should be construed with words in the 
same rather than in another verse. Rarely does a descriptive 
adjective at the close of one verse agree directly with a noun 
at the beginning of the next (as ypewérifov er’ dxpw | yeiree 
épeatadtes M 51f. or eireto cadjy | aEivny edyadxov N 611). 

h. A noun at the close of one verse often has an adjective 
apparently in agreement with it at the beginning of the next 
verse, but this adjective may be regarded as in apposition 
with the noun; it frequently serves to form a closer connec- 
tion with a following amplifying clause, as phviw devde Oecd . . | 
ovropéevny, 1) wupl “Ayvatols ddrye EOncev A1f., where the rela- 
tive clause explains ovAopuévnv: the wrath was mortal, deadly, 
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because it brought ten thousand woes upon the Achaeans. 
So a few verses later, vodcov ava otpatov @poe KaKIV, OAéKOVTO 
58 Aaoi A 10, the position of the adjective caxyjpv is explained 
by its connection with the thought of the following clause. 
Of. vijmvot of Kata Bobs ‘Taeplovos jeriovo | AoO.ov a 8, the 
companions of Odysseus were fools in that they devoured the 
cattle of Hyperion; datis . . | sO), yaipovow dé map Kal 
moTua pntnp € 30; vdv avdré pu vies “Axardv | év tardpns 
fhopéovar dexacmonror of Te Odusotas | pos Atos eiptvaras 
A 287 ff., where dccacrdror is explained by the following 
clause. Sometimes a word is reserved for the beginning of a 
verse in order to mark a contrast with what follows, as adrap 
érrel 51) TEelyos émeccupévous évonoev | Tp@as, atap Aavady 
yéveto iayy te PoBos te O 395 f., where the order of the 
words sets Todas into an antithesis with Aavadv, — augoré- 
pas ..xelpas éuaprrrev | cxain, deEvteph & dp am omer aivuto 
toEa D 489 f. adrov thus often contrasts a man with his 
companions or possessions, as amo péev dira eipata dtce | 
avtov 6€ KNalovTa Ooas eri vias adjnow B 261 tf.; eyyos pév p’ 
éotnoe .. | adtiy & és Opdvov eicev a 127 ff. 

i. The first words of successive verses occasionally carry 
the burden of thought, as [vadKos.. | Idivoov Bare... | Ac&ud- 
dnv.. | ovov H 13 ff. Glaueus . . hit Iphinous . . son of Deaxras 
on the shoulder. 

j. The subject of the sentence usually precedes its verb. 
Almost every exception to this remark is found either at the 
close of the verse, or less frequently before the principal 
caesura (where the same metrical freedom was allowed as at 
the end of the verse, § 41 a 3). 

k. In order to give prominence to an important word, it is 
sometimes placed before the relative word of the clause to 
which it belongs, as cawtepos os Ke vénat A 82; KelOs dé pw 
as twepacee £297. This is especially frequent when the sub- 
ordinate clause precedes the principal sentence, as”Extap & 
os Leads Te TUAS .. ixavev | aud’ dpa pov .. Oéov «tr. Z 287. 
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1. Adnominal genitives, like adjectives, generally precede 
their noun, except at the close of the verse or before a caesu- 
ral pause, but there are many exceptions to the rule in the 
case of adjectives, principally perhaps where the adjective 
and substantive are closely connected. A preposition often 
stands between the adjective and noun, as ypuvcé@ ava oKi- 
amtpo A 15, Boas émi vijas A 12; aperépm evi oikw A 30; or 
vnas émt yNadupds [' 119. The infinitive generally follows 
the verb on which it depends. 

m. When a noun is modified by two adjectives, it fre- 
quently is preceded by one and followed by the other, as 607 
mapa vni weralvyn A 800; wordy duBpov abécharoy K 6. So 
in English poetry “ human face divine,” “purest ray serene,” 
“old man eloquent.” 

nm. Epiruets. Often three or more epithets are used with 
one noun, as etreTo & adKipwov &yyos axaypévov o&éi yarkd, | 
Bpvdv péya otiBapov a 99 f.; ov Te mepimrAnO}s Alnv Técor, 
arr ayahiy pév, | evBotos evunros, olvowdnO}s TodvTUpOS 
o 405 f. (But in the first three books of the Iliad as many 
as three adjectives are rarely found with one noun.) Often 
two of the epithets begin a verse, as és Opdvov eicev ayo .. | 
Kadov Oaiddreov a 130 f.; Pdppuyys Auyeln | Karh dacdar€éy 
1186 f.; xara rédira | duBpocra ypicea ¢ 44 f.; és Odda- 
pov KateBynaoeTo knwevta | Kédpivoy bropodov © 191 Ff. 

o. As is seen from the foregoing examples, the poet does 
not use cai to connect epitheta ornantia. 

p. These ornamental epithets frequently have reference to 
the most marked natural characteristics of an object rather 
than to a particular occasion. The ships are swift (@oa/) 
even when they are drawn up on land (A 800 and passim) ; 
clothing is cuyaddevra even when it is soiled (€ 26); Aegis- 
thus is called honorable, blameless (aptpov, a 29) in the very 
breath in which he is rebuked for wooing Agamemnon’s wife 
and killing the king of men himself; Polyphemus lifts his 
hands to the starry heaven (els ovpavoyv aotepdevta 4 527) in 
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broad daylight. The sea is rordrova Bos, Hyiecoa, evpvTropos, 
atpuyetos, abéchatos, monn, yravey. Rarely would one of 
these epithets be used to give a characteristic of the sea at a 
special time. It is in imitation of Homer that Theocritus, 
Id. 1 58, calls milk XNevedv, — of course, not to distinguish 
white milk from milk of another color but to bring the object 
vividly before the mind by mentioning a quality of it which 
all would recognize as belonging to the nature of the object. 
The choice among these stereotyped conventional epithets 
was often determined by the convenience of metre or rhythm 
(see § 44 f.). It should be noted that of the epithets of the 
sea only two (atpvryeros, evpvtropos) have the same metrical 
value. 

q. Almost every prominent person in the poems has some 
special epithet or epithets. Pope calls these “a sort of 
supernumerary pictures of the persons or things they are 
joined to. We see the motion of Hector’s plumes in the 
epithet xopvdaionos.” No one but Athena is yAavedmis and 
the adjective becomes virtually a proper name, as y 185. 
She bears this epithet 90 times, generally in the phrase @ea 
yravxotres AOjvn. She is Warras ’AOjvn 41 times. Zeus 
is vepernyepéra Zevs 30 times, épiydoutros moos“ Hpns T times, 
evpvorra Levs 20 times, pyntiera Zevs 19 times, aiyloyos (gen- 
erally in the genitive, atywoyouo) 54 times, tratnp avdpdv Te 
Gedy re 15 times. Poseidon is yaujoyos évvoclyaos 8 times, 
Tlocevdawy évociy@ov 24 times. Hera with a few mortal 
women shares the by-name Aevewrevos (24 times, generally 
in the phrase Jed Neve@Aevos” Hp), and she is Boris woTva 
“Hon 14 times. The Achaeans are évevijuides “Ayacot 36 times, 
Kapn Ko“owyTes 29 times, in the genitive "Ayavov YANKOXUT@OVOV 
24 times, vies “Ayardv 64 times, Nads ’"Ayardy 22 times, xodpos 
"Ayarov 9 times. Agamemnon is ava£é avdpav forty-five times 
in the Iliad and thrice in the Odyssey, while this title is given 
to only five other chiefs, once to each. Achilles is woddpxns 
Stos “Aysdrevs 21 times, wodas axds "Axirrevs 30 times, 
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modwKkeos Alaxidao 10 times, rod@xea Ind\efwva 10 times. 
Odysseus is mrodvTAas Silos ’Oduvacevs 42 times, odvpyTis 
*Odvacevs 78 times, "Oducajos Oelovo 27 times, Aaeprvadew 
‘Odvajos 11 times, torAuvpmnyarv’ "Oducced 24 times. Iris, the 
messenger of the gods in the Iliad, is rodyveuos axéa “Ipus 
9 times. Hector is copv@aioros 37 times, daidipos “Extwp 
30 times. 

r. The situation of the moment seems sometimes to con- 
tradict the epithet, as roy dé ida@v piynoe Boty ayabos Avoundns 
E 596 at sight of him Diomed good at the war ery shuddered. 

s. Synonymous Expressions. The poet is fond of a 
cumulation of synonymous or nearly synonymous expres- 
sions, many of which remind the reader of redundant legal 
expressions, aS dwvicas mpoontda A 201 lifted up his voice 
and addressed her; émos 7 épar && 7 dvopavev A 861 spoke 
a word and called upon him; éwed favtos Kal émi yOovi 
depxouévoto A 88; dampiatny avarowov A 99, Tay ov TL peTa- 
tpémn 08 areyiers A160, rorAEuol Te waya Te ALTT, ravtwv 
bev Kpatéewy €OérXer mravtecot 8 avdoceww, | Tact dé onuaivew 
A 288 f., od7’ eipopat ode weTAAXW A 558, Orpeau ei x COéAnc Oa 
Kat et Kev Tor TA peundrn A 3038, Hyntopes He pwédovTes B 79, 
aBpopor aviayor N 41, drAB@ te wrAoVT@ Te OD, 536, duoTos 
amvatos a 242, vnrrevOés 7 ayonov Te 6 221, dppixtovs advTous 
6 275. Sometimes the same stem is repeated for emphasis, 
in a different form, as dyripoy oitéXectov B 325, Keito péyas 

apeyarwati % 26, dre@reTo AvYp@ odEOp@ vx ST. 

_ t. Eprxxrcusis. A clause is often added epexegetically, 
to explain a preceding clause or word, as vypeptéa Bovrny, | 
voatov Odvacjos Ttaracidpovos, bs Ke vénrar a 86 f., where 
vootov is in apposition with Bovryy and is itself explained 
by os Ke véntat,—matpopovia .. 6 of matépa KAUTOV ExTa 
a 299f.; phviw.. ovdrouévny 1) pupt’ “Axyaots drye’ EOnxev 
A 1f.; retyos dpevov 6 « avdpdat Aovyov apivar O 736 a better 
wall (namely, one) which would ward off destruction from the 
MEN ; yuyvopéev@.. OTE py TEexEe wHTNP 7 198; Ta Te dap’ ’Adpo- 
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Sirns, | 4 Te Koun td Te eidos I 54 f.3 dpernv ony pawépev 7 
rot omndet 6237; ef pev 5) vov TodTO didov pakdpeccs Oeoi- 
ow, | vooticat 'Odvaha rortppova bvde dopovde KTr. a 82. 
For explanatory asyndeton, see § 2 m. 

u. The species often follows in apposition with the genus, 
as kbmata paKpa Gardcons | mévtou “Ixapioco B 144 f.; ipn€é | 
kipkos v 86 f.; Bods | Tabpos B 480 f.; cuds xampou P 21; dpu- 
ow aiyuriotow H59. Cf. &erodev ddX@v | pvnotnpov a 132 f. 
apart from the others, the suitors, and the epexegetical use of 
the infinitive, as god: Evvénne payecOae A 8 brought together 
in strife, to contend. 

v. Thus also the part of the mind or body which is em- 
ployed or especially affected is mentioned, as ov« ’“Ayauéuvorr 
Hvoave Oud A 24, ywopevos Kip A 44, ceyapolato Oued A 256, 
év od0arpotcw opacbat TI 306, troct mpoBiBas N 158, wdadev 
adyea ov Kata Oupdy a 4. 

w. STEREOTYPED Expressions. The same expressions 
recur under similar circumstances. We find a stereotyped 
description of a feast and of the preparations for it, of the 
breaking of day and of the approach of night, of doffing or 
donning sandals and armor; there are conventional expressions 
for setting out on a journey, for an attack in battle, for the fall 
and death of a warrior, for lying down to rest. Speeches are 
introduced and followed by set verses, as cai puv (or opeas) 
povncas érea Trepdevta tpoonvoa A 201, and in fifty other 
places; 6 ogw évd dpovéwy ayopjcato Kal perécurev A 73 ande 
in fourteen other places, while the second hemistich is found 
several times in other combinations; 7 Tos 6 y Os eit@v Kat 
ap ero, toicr 8 avéorn A 68, 101, B 76, H 354, 365, 6 224. 
These stereotyped verses have been compared with the fre- 
quently recurring “And Job answered and said,” “Then 
Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said,” of the book of 
Job, and with the set form in which the reports of the mes- 
sengers were brought to the man of Uz,—each of the four 
reports ending “and I only am escaped alone to tell thee.” 
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§ 2. a. PARECHESIS, ONOMATOPOEIA, etc. The poet seems 
to have looked with indifference on the similarity of sound 
in neighboring words. He does not appear to have designed 
the rhyme in ixécOau, déyeoOau A 19f., SHce, dmoce A 96 f., 
yéovoa, texotoa A 413 f., éovocay, tavvccay A 485 f., or in 
instances like & 9 ff., where three successive verses rhyme, 
ending éo(o, (m7roddpoto, éoto, or between the two hemistichs 
of a verse, as éomete vov por Modaas Ortumia Sépar éxov- 
oa B 484. 

Most examples of parechesis (zrapyjynous) and alliteration 
are probably accidental, as zroAAdwy é« modiwy B 181, és more- 
pov Trarjceat E 350, Keivos ye éotxots Kettas a 46, ad Odvohe 
daidpovs daleras Hrop a 48, Saccdpevor dalivurt’ épixvdéa daira 
y 66, matpi Te OG péya Twa TOANL Te TavTi Te Sjpo T 50. 

b. Occasionally an onomatopoetic (évoyaTorosia), imitative 
expression is used, giving a kind of echo in the sound, as 
TpiyOa te Kal rerpaxOd TV 368, of the breaking of the sword 
of Menelaus; wodda 8 dvavta Kdtavta wapavTa Te Soypud 
tT nrOov V 116, of the men and mules going up hill and 
down, over a rough road for wood; é« d€ Xpuvanls vnds BA 
movtotropoto A 439, where a vivid imagination may perhaps 
hear the measured steps of the damsel as she leaves the ship, 
with a quick rush at the close; xcipata maddrdfovta modv- 
proicBoro Oardcons N 198; abtis érevta médovde KvdrLvdeTo 
Aaas avaidyns > 598, of the rolling back of the stone which 
Sisyphus in Hades was continually urging to the summit of 
a hill. 

e. The poet plays occasionally on the names of his heroes, 
as [I pd0o0s Oods iyryenovevey B 758 (“swift by nature as well as 
by name”); TdAn7dAcuov ... TAjpova Oupov éxyov E 668 ff. ; 
Evrre(Oer reiOovro w 465 f.; “Extop .. pis mou atep Aawy TO- 
ru é€euev E472 f., and eyes & adoyous Kedvas Kal viria Téxva 
Q 730 (Andromache is grieving for her dead husband), where 
éEéuev and éyes seem to be selected with reference to the 
assumed etymology of “Extwp. Possibly there is a play on 
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the name of Odysseus in ob vt 7 ’Odveceds . . Th vd of Toco 
@dvcao Zed a 60 ff.; his name is explained (with doubtless 
incorrect etymology) where his grandfather bestows it upon 
him, ddvacdmevos TOS ixkavw.. 76 8 Oducers dvop’ otw érro- 
vupov 7 407 ff.3 ef. ddvcavto yap attd (Odysseus) | Zevs Te 
kar Héruos 7 275 f., dde Tloceddwv évocixyOwv | advcar’ éxia- 
yros € 339 f. 

d. The trick is well known which Odysseus played on 
Polyphemus by assuming the name Odtis, « 866, 408; ef. 
the pun on pu tus and pres, 6 410, 414: ef pev 69 pH Tis ce 
Biakerar .. euov © éyéracce dirov Kip | ws dvoy’ éEamatnoev 
émwov Kal paris auvpov. Another celebrated passage is con- 
cerning the ivory and horn gates of the dreams: of wey [dves- 
po] «K &Owor Sia mprctod érépavTos, | of p édXepaipovTat, . . 
ob 6& dua Ecotav Kepawv EXOwor Opate, | of p Erupa Kpaivover 
7 564 ff. But it is improbable that the similarity of sound is 
intentional in &ero (Helen) & év cduope, bd Sé Opivus wooly 
(for the feet) nev. | adtixa 8 H x éréeoot trocw (husband) 
épéewev Exacta 6 136 f., or NéxTo (counted) & apiOpov . . Erevta 
dé AExTo (lay down) Kat adtos 6 451, 453. 

e. CompPARISONS. A notable characteristic of Homeric 
style is the comparison. This is designed to throw into high 
relief some point in the action narrated; it often relieves 
the monotony of the description of a battle. But the poet 
is not always satisfied to illustrate the particular point for 
which the comparison is introduced; he often completes the 
picture by adding touches which have nothing to do with 
the narrative, and is sometimes drawn on to add a new point 
of comparison, as N 492 ff. There the Trojans are described 
as following their leader, as sheep follow their bell-wether. 
This scene is completed by adding to the original com- 
parison the thought of the joy in the shepherd’s heart as 
he watches his orderly flock, and this suggests the second 
comparison: “So Aeneas rejoiced at seeing the soldiers fol- 
low him.” 
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f. Illustrations are furnished by all experiences of life, from 
the lightning of Zeus and the conflict of opposing winds, 
from the snow-storm and the mountain torrent, to a child 
playing with the sand on the seashore, and a little girl cling- 
ing to her mother’s gown; from lions and eagles, to a stub- 
born ass which refuses to be driven from a cornfield by chil- 
dren, and to a greedy fly; from the evening star to women 
wrangling in the street. ‘The lion is a special favorite, and 
appears in comparisons thirty times in the Iliad. The Iliad 
has but few illustrations drawn from the actions of men, such 
as weaving (WV 760 ff.), tanning (P 389 ff.), or the grief of a 
father for his dead son (WV 222 ff., ef. the delight of children 
at their father’s recovery from wasting disease, e 394 ff.) ; 
and, but one from the operations of the mind (O 80 ff.), 
where a traveler thinks of different places in rapid suc- 
cession. 

g. Homer, like Milton, could not think of an army in 
motion without thinking of its resemblance to something 
else. Just before the Catalogue of the Ships, the movements 
of the Achaean armies are described by six detailed com- 
parisons, B 455-483: the brightness of their armor is com- 
pared with the gleam of fire upon the mountains; their noisy 
tumult, with the clamor of cranes or swans on the Asian 
plain; in multitude, they are as the innumerable leaves and 
flowers of spring-time; they are impetuous and bold as the 
eager flies around the farm buildings; they are marshalled 
by their leaders as flocks of goats by their herds; their 
leader (Agamemnon) is like to Zeus, to Ares, to Poseidon, 
—he is preéminent among the heroes as a bull in a herd of 
cattle. 

h. The Iliad has 182 detailed comparisons, 17 briefer (as 
Tato éouKdTes Hyopdacbe | vntridyous ols ov TL méet TOE MILA 
Zoya B 337 f.), and 28 of the briefest sort; the Odyssey has 
39 detailed comparisons, 6 briefer, and 15 very brief. The 
first book of the Iliad has only two comparisons, and those 
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of the briefest, 6 & ue vuert éovxws A 47, v7 opiyrn A 359. 
All the other books of the [liad contain detailed compari- 
sons; II and P have 20 each, N and O have 15 each, A has 14. 

i. In comparisons, the poet sometimes makes reference to 
customs that do not seem to have prevailed in the siege of 
Troy: to riding on horseback (O 679), to the use of a kettle 
for boiling meat (® 362), to the use of the trumpet in war 
(= 219). This seeins to imply a consciousness of change of 
customs between heroic and Homeric times. 

j. Comparisons are introduced by @&s Te, os ef, @s STE, dS 
TEp KTH. 

Praepositive os is not used in comparisons. In the briefest 
comparisons, postpositive ws is often used, generally length- 
ening the preceding syllable (§§ 12 /, 41m). 

k. The aorist indicative (the so-called Gnomic aorist) is 
often used in comparisons. The imperfect is found but 
twice (O 274, ® 495). 

1. ASyNDETON. In the Homeric period more frequently 
than in later Greek, sentences were left unconnected by 
conjunctions, ze. asyndeton (H. 1039) was allowed more 
freely. It has been noticed above that ornamental epithets 
are not connected by xa/, and sometimes in animated dis- 
course the poet uses no conjunction between clauses or 
words, as dmpidtnv avdrowov A 99. 

m. Asyndeton of sentences is most frequent where the 
second sentence explains the first and is in a kind of apposi- 
tion with it, repeating the thought in a different form: ara 
Kat @s €Oédkw Sopevar tad ei TOY dpewvov: | BotrNow éyw 
acy coov Eupevar 7) atrorécOat A 116 f., & wozrot, 7 wéya trév- 
Bos “Ayaida yatay ixaver: |} Kev ynOnoar Uplapos Ipsdporo 
te taides A 204f., aAN O08 avnp éOéreu Tepl mdvTwv eupevar 
addNwv, | twavtov pev Kpatéev Odeo mdvtecot § avdooew 
A 287 f. In B 299, rrAre hiros kal pelvar’ ert ypdvov gives 
the sum of the preceding sentence, and the asyndeton marks 
the speaker’s warmth of feeling. Thus the second sentence 
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may express the result of the former, as £etve xaxds avdpav 
Toéavear* (therefore) obér aéOrwv | dAXwv avytiacers x 27 f. 
An adversative relation is occasionally expressed by asynde- 
ton, especially with ye mwév in the second clause, as B 703, 
E 516, © 642. 

n. The absence of a conjunction often gives rapidity to 
the style and thus is found often where the second sentence 
begins with avrika or aia, as ef 8 dye piv Telpnoa .. apa 
ToL aia Keraivov épanae wep Sovpi A 302 f., adtixa Kepto- 
piortct Ala Kpoviwva mpocntda A 539, cf. B 442. For the 
tone of rapidity thus given to a narration, ¢f. dovmncev dé 
mecov, apabnoe O& Tevye em avTd: | aipwati ot SevovTo Kopat 
«Tr. P 50 f. 

Conjunctions are often omitted in excitement, as when 
Achilles sees the flame flickering among the ships of the 
Achaeans and calls to Patroclus dpceo Suoyevés Larpoxres 
.. | Aevoow 57) Tapa vynvol tupds Snlovo lony: | pay On vijas 
érwce.. | dvceo Tevyea Odoooy II 126 ff. 

o. CurAsMus.t For emphasis, the poet sometimes so ar- 
ranges the words of two clauses that the extremes, as also the 
means, are correlative with or are contrasted with each other, 
as maida te col ayguer, DoiBo OP lepny éxaTtouBnv A 448, 
where zraiéa and éxatouRny, coi and Po/B@ respectively are 
contrasted. Cf. a3 “Ayir(gfa | tywjons ddréons b& Todas A 
558 £., ducpevéow péev ydppya, KaTrnpelnv dé col aite I 51, apr’, 
érepov NevKdv, Erépny Sé wérawar, | 1H Te cal Herém V 108 f., 
where the black lamb was for If and the white for ’Héduvos, 
— Bacireds T ayabos Kpatepds 7 aixuntis I'179, where the 
adjectives are brought together; atrov 7 loyavdacKoy épnty- 


1The name is given from the Greek letter X, there being a crossing of 
ideas as Bacireds T ayadds 
Kpatepés “qr aixuntns T 179. 
It should be noticed that this chiastic arrangement is often the most simple 
and natural, as in the first example above, where cof at once suggests the 
other person interested, $o7Bos. 
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ovTd te Nady O 723. Cf. Milton’s “Sweet is the breath of 
morn, her rising sweet,” Par. Lost IV 641, “ Adam the good- 
liest man of men since born His sons, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve,” Par. Lost IV 328 f. 

p. EPANALEPSIS. Sometimes a word (generally a proper 
name) or a clause is repeated in the same sentence at the 
beginning of a new verse, as dAN 0 pév AlOiotas petexiabe 
TnACO éovTas, | AtOiomras Tot ouyda dedatatas KT. a 22 f. (the 
only example in the Odyssey); 7 & éy@ avtios eis Kal et 
Tupt xelpas Eorxev, | ef Tupl xelpas Cove, uévos 8 aiPwvse crdyp@ 
T 371 f. but L will go to meet him even of his hands are like to 
fire, if his hands are like to fire and his might ¢s like to bright 
tron; ov pév tras vov got .. | TO dapiféuevas & TE TapOévos 
niOeds Te, | mapOévos HiOeds T daplferov adAHnrAoWY X 126 ff. 
it is in no way possible now to chat with him as a maiden and 
a young man,a maiden and a young man chat together. Cf. 
Milton’s Lycidas 87 f. “But O the heavy change, now thou 
art gone, Now thou art gone and never must return.” The 
name is repeated at. the beginning of three successive verses 
(Nupevs . . Nepevs .. Nipetds) B 671 ff. Cf. also B 838, 850, 
871, Z 154, H 138, M 96, ® 86, 158, V 642. The name when 
repeated is attracted into the case of the following relative 
pronoun in ’Apdpoudyn, Ouyarnp weyadyTopos 'Heriwvos, | ’He- 
tlov os évatey bd Tddew trAnéoon Z 395 f. Andromache 
daughter of the great-souled Hetion, Eetion who dwelt at the 
Foot of woody Placus. 

q- Similar to epanalepsis is the so-called ésrimdoxy, where 
the finite verb is repeated in a participle, as peldncev dé Bod- 
oes mrotvia” Hpn, | wecdicaca © érerta é@ eyxdtOeTo KoATO 
222 f.; Tetxpos S @punOn wewaas aro tevyea Sdcat, |” Extwp 
S opynbévtos axovtice Soupt dacuve N 182 f. Leucer rushed, 
eager to strip off his armor, but at him as he rushed, Hector 
hurled his shining spear; “Exrop wpyynOn.. | Aias 8 opynbér- 
Tos opéEato” Extopos N 188 ff. 

r. LITOTES (AeTorns or pelwmats), a simplicity of language, 
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or understatement of the truth, is common to all languages; 
Milton’s “unblest feet” is stronger than cursed feet. Ho- 
meric examples abound, as ovx« ’Ayapéuvove tvdave Oupd A 
24 it was not pleasing to the soul of Agamemnon, t.e. it was 
hateful, ete.; dry & és kovdedv doe péya Eios ot8 amlOycer | 
pvOe@ "AOnvains A 220 f. back into the sheath he thrust his 
great sword nor did he disobey the word of Athene, i.e. he 
obeyed ; "Extap & ob te beds eros ajyvoincev B 8073 od Kakcv 
éotw | Teipouévors érdporow dpuvéwev aimdyv dreOpov & 128 f., 
ae. it 1s a noble thing, ete.; ov piv adavpotatos Ban >Ayatdv 
Orel. 

s. PERIPHRASIS. Certain periphrases occur frequently, 
as a&ere 5é Upidporo Binv T 105 bring the might of Priam, i.e. 
the mighty Priam; peréevp’ tepn ts Tyreuayoro B 409 the 
strength of Telemachus, ete.; Ilabdayovev &§ ayetro Ivdac- 
Léveos Adovov Kip B 851; ws Ereo’ “Extopos oka yapal pévos 
E418; dav ydp p éxdxace Bin “Hpaxrneln A 690, where the 
gender of the participle shows that Qin “Hpaxr7ein is equiva- 
lent to “Hpaxréns, which (— — v —) was not suited to dactylic 
verse; Tolov yap KNéos éEcOdov aTrorecav jvioyoro V 280, for 
Tolov cvKAEla aVioxov KT.; TA TEelpea TravTa..TO TE aOEvVOS 
‘Opiwmvos & 485 f. all the constellations .. the force of Orion ; 
H eres ovnaas Kpadinv Ards 7é Kal épyo A 395. 

SovrALov Huap Z 463 is simply a poetic expression for slav- 
ery, érevOepov Huap T 193 for freedom, dréOpiov Hywap T 294 
for destruction, huap oppavixov X 490 for the state of orphan- 
age, voorijmov Huap a 9 for return. 

t. ZEUGMA. Sometimes two connected subjects or objects 
are made to depend on a verb which is appropriate to but 
one of them, as % pév érevra | ets dda GdTo.. | Levs dé éov 
mpos dma (se. Bn) A 531 ff. she then leaped into the sea, but 
Zeus went to his own house; tye éxdorov | trou aepoitrodes 
Kal touiha tevye éxevto I’ 326 f. where the -high-stepping 
horses of each were standing and the bright armor was 
lying; @ovci te riova phra | oivoy 7 éEartov pedrindéa M 
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319 f.; Kuxkdorov & és yatav ddevoooper eyyds éovt@v, | KaT- 
vov T avtav Te POoyyiy diwy Te Kal aiyov 4 166 f.; Ecoato & 
éxtoabev pivdv mordolo AVKoLO, | KpaTl S emt KTwdény Kuvenv 
K 834f. Of. Shakespeare, Sonnet 55, 7 “ Nor Mars his sword, 
nor war’s quick fire shall burn | The living record of your 
memory.” 

u. HystTERON PROoTERON. Occasionally the more impor- 
tant or obvious object or action is mentioned before another 
which should precede it in strict order of time, as dwa Tpadev 
noe yévovto A 251 were bred and born with him (ef. Shake- 
speare Zwelfth Might I 11 “For I was bred and born | Not 
three hours’ travel from this very place.”), yayéovti Te yeu- 
vopévo te 6 208 to him as he is married and born, elwata 7 
apdiécaca Ovwedea Kat rovcaca € 264 putting about him per- 
fumed garments and bathing him, xraivav te yxoTOvd Te EvvuT’ 
’Odvaceds € 229 Odysseus put about him cloak and tunic, av- 
Tous T auPBaivey ava Te Tpvpynota NOcaL tL 178 both themselves 
to embark and to loose the stern hawsers, ot 8 dvecdv Te TUKAS 
Kal aTa@cay oxjas P 53T,. 

v. LATER CHANGE IN Worps. The student must be 
watchful to apprehend the exact Homeric meaning of words 
which are used in a slightly different sense in later Greek. 
Thus dyop7 and ayéy are used in Homer of an assembly, 
gathering, not of market and contest. *Aiéns is always the 
name of a person, not of a place. dordds, dovdy, are used 
for the Attic zroinrs, tuvos, — eros is used for Adyos (only 
O 398, a4 56), Oecpos for vopyos, Koopéw for taccw. Seivds 
means terrible, not skillful. Setrvov is the principal meal of 
the day, whenever it is taken. é@yyos means spear, never 
sword. pws is used of all the warriors; it does not mean 
a hero in the English sense. 6¥@ is used not of sacrifices in 
general, but of the burning of the dzrapyai (“first fruits ”’) 
or Oundai to the gods. G@avudfw often means only watch in 
tently. xpivw is select, discriminate, rather than judge. voéw 
often has the sense of aic@dvowar (which is not Homeric), 
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perceive. dvowar is not blame in a general way, but think 
not enough, insufficient. ovrafw is wound with a weapon held 
in the hand, not with a missile. éusrw is escort, attend, as 
well as send; of. mopmy convoy, troumds a guide, and trop, 
in Attic, procession. médemos is often battle rather than war. 
mpnoce is carry through rather than do as in Attic. cyedov 
is near, of place, not almost. cdma is used only of a dead 
body, déuas being used of the living form, and adrés and 
mepi ypot taking some of the Attic uses of c@ya. Taya 
always means quickly, never perhaps as in later Greek. 
TlOnue is often used like srovéw make. goBos is not fright 
but flight; doBéowar is not fear but flee; Pvfa is flight with 
the added notion of fear or shame. ¢gpdfw is point out, not 
say. qs does not mean since. 

w. The accent of some words is not the same as in Attic, 
as ide P 179 for the Attic (dé; in ioos (Attic icos) and dapos 
(Attic dapos), this results from the difference in quantity 
(§ 41 fy). The ancient grammarians call éroipos, éphpos, 
ojotos, yeNotos Opyua the Homeric and older forms for éro- 
os, epnmos, KTA., and dpyvid. Cf. wupia countless number, for 
the Attic pupia ten thousand. 

x. ai@jp is feminine in Homer, as II 265; masculine in 
Attic. x«imy is sometimes feminine, as a 127; sometimes 
masculine, as 866. "T\cos is feminine in Homer (except per- 
haps O 71), but neuter (’Twov) in prose. 

y- The absence from the Homeric vocabulary of aic@dvo- 
peat, AOrxos, ToLNTIs, Taco, Uuvos has been noted above. To 
this list may be added dydpa7oda (only H 475), dpros (only 
p 843, ¢ 120, elsewhere ciros is used instead), BapBapos (but 
BapBapodwovos B 867), de? Conly I 837), dodd0s (but dovry 
T 409, 6 12, dSovrocdvn yx 423, SovdALov juap thrice, dovdecov 
@ 252), émuyeipd, éomépa (but éomepos and éorrépios), &n7a, 
KuynyéeTns (only ¢ 120, elsewhere Onpnrnp), wépos (wotpa takes 
its place), weraév (only A 156, elsewhere peconys), piacpa, 
picéw (only P 272), evin (only & 157, mevypos y 348), ropev- 
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omat, copds, copin (only O 412), ceipw (but omépua once, 
e 490), takss. 


HOMERIC SYNTAX. 


§ 3. a. In syntax as in forms, where the Homeric dialect 
differs from the Attic, it may be presumed that the Homeric 
usage is the earlier. The language was less rigid; custom 
had not yet established certain constructions as normal. 
There was greater freedom in the use of the modes and the 
cases, of prepositions and conjunctions. 

b. It is impossible to bring the Homeric uses of the modes 
under the categories and rules that prevailed in the Attic 
period. Intermediate in force between the simple future and 
the potential optative with dy were 

(1) the subjunctive as a less vivid future, as od yap mo 
tolous toov avépas ovbe dopa A 262 I never yet saw such men 
nor shall I see them ; 

(2) the subjunctive with «é or dy, as a potential mode, 
as ef 6é Ke pu) Shwow eyo Oé Kev adtTos EXopas A 137 but if 
they shall not give it, I myself will then take, ete.; tdv Kev tis 
TOO éynow éret Oave Sios "Odvaeceds a 396 of these some one 
may have this honor since divine Odysseus perished; oi« dv 
Tot ypaiopn KiOapis 1 54 the cithara would not in that ease 
avail thee ; 

(8) the potential optative without dv, as peia Beds x éO€- 
ov kal THADOEY avdpa cadcar y 231 easily could a god if he 
wished bring a man home in safety even from a distant land. 

Examples of the future indicative with dy are rare and 
the correctness of the text is doubted. Thus cev perros 
P 515 may have been an error of the scribe for «ev pedjon in 
transferring from the old alphabet (§ 47). 
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c. a. Homer prefers ef with the subjunctive to ei Kev (ai 
Kev) or ef av With the subjunctive. 7 dy is not used in gen- 
eral conditions. 

8. et xey is rarely used with the optative (29 times in all) ; 
never in the expression of a wish. e ay is used with the 
optative but once, e/ rep dv aval | wodoas deldotey B 597 f. 

y. e with the optative to express indefinite frequency of 
past action, is found but once, aA ef Tis pe Kal adros evi 
peyapotow évirror O T68 but if (whenever) even another in 
the palace upbraided me. 

6. The optative in indirect discourse is used for the in- 
dicative in direct discourse only in questions, except eizeiy, 
@s €XOot Kal ixowr’ és Tratpida yaiav w 237. 

e. In six passages the optative with xév is used in the 
apodosis, where Homeric and Attic usage alike lead us to 
expect dy with a past tense of the indicative, as cai vd xev 
vO aroraTto avaE avdpov Aivelas, | ef wn dp’ 0&0 vonoe Asos 
Ouydrtnp “Adpoditn E 311 f. “Aeneas would have perished 
if Aphrodite had not perceived,” ete. 

¢. xév is used four times as frequently as dy. dy is more 
common in negative than in affirmative sentences. i 

d. The cases retained more of their original force than in 
Attic and had less need of a preposition to make the con- 
struction distinct (it was once thought that the poet omitted 
the preposition for the convenience of his verse), as the abla- 
tival genitive in Tp@as duvve vedv O 7131 he was warding 
off the Trojans from the ships, &pxos "Axavotow médeTat rroné- 
poto kaxoio A 284 is a bulwark for the Achaeans from (to 
keep off) evil war, kaprraripws avédv Tronuhs aos HUT dpixydn 
A 359 swiftly she rose as a mist out of the hoary sea. The 
dative of place is often found without a preposition, as T6& 
dporow éxov A 45 having his bow upon his shoulder. 

The prepositions still retained much of their adverbial 
nature, and had not become fixedly attached to the verbs 
which they modified (§ 87). It was once thought that the 
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occasional separation of verb and preposition was a poetic 
license, and (considered as a surgical operation) it was called 
tmesis. 

e. In the Homeric period certain constructions were only 
beginning to appear definitely in use, as the accusative with 
the infinitive and the genitive absolute. The infinitive was 
assuming more and more the character of an indeclinable 
noun, but is not found with the article. ore with the in- 
finitive of result is found but twice, and these passages are 
thought to be corrupt; this construction is found but four 
times in Pindavr’s odes. 

f. a. The genitive absolute is more frequent with the 
present participle (52 examples, 28 in Iliad and 24 in Odys- 
sey, —not quite half being temporal) than with the aorist 
participle (21 examples, 17 in Iliad and 4 in Odyssey, — 
only 7 being strictly temporal). The genitive absolute with 
omitted subject is particularly rare, and is denied by most 
scholars; but an approach to it is made in expressions like 
Tyréuayos 8 év pév Kpadin péya mévOos aekev | BXypuévov 
p 489 f., where the participle agrees with "Odvajos to be sup- 
plied, as.genitive of cause. The participle sometimes seems 
to be used with omitted subject when it really agrees with 
the genitive implied in a preceding dative (g. y below). 

8. It is often impossible to say categorically whether the 
genitive is in the absolute construction or rather depends on 
some other word, as tid 52 Tpdes Key aOovTO | avdpos axovtia- 
cavtos A 497 f., where the position of the genitive at the be- 
ginning of the verse gives it greater independence, but it was 
probably influenced by the verb: the Trojans drew back from 
the man as he hurled his javelin; ef. &rayEav § dp’ dvorot 
én’ dpov yoouévoto | avtod KunOévros A 46 f. 

y. Sometimes a preposition is used where the genitive 
absolute would be used in Attic prose, as awl dé vijes | cpep- 
Saréov KovdBnoav avoavtov ir’ Axatdv B 333 f. 

g. a. The dative of interest is often used with the verb 
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where the English idiom prefers a possessive genitive with a 
noun, as dewa dé of dace ddavOev A 200 terribly did her (iit. 
Jor her the) eyes gleam; Oecd &é of &xdvev aps & T6T the god- 
dess heard her prayer (iit. for her the prayer); or is used 
instead of an ablatival genitive with a preposition, as Aavaot- 
ow aekéa rowyov arrace A 97 will ward off ignominious de- 
struction from (lit. for) the Danai; or instead of a genitive 
with verbs of ruling and leading, as wavtecou 8 dvdooeww 
A 288 to reign over (iit. be the king for) all; (Leds) d5 mace 
Oyntoict Kat aGavdtoow avacoer M 242; or instead of the 
dative with a preposition, as tolot & avéotn A 68 for them 
rose (not to be taken as a local dative, among them), while 
in év’Apyelocw avactas T 175 the poet presents the same 
general idea from another point of view. 

8. This dative of interest is used even of things, as cedod- 
onot dé vnvol Kabeinopev (otia mavta 1 149 when the ships 
were beached (lit. for the ships when they were beached) we 
lowered all the sails. 

y. This dative was felt to be equivalent to the genitive, 
and is often followed by a participle or adjective in the geni- 
tive, as july 0 adte KatexdacOn hirov Hrop | SeecavTav pOdy- 
yov Te Bapvy advtov te méAwpov « 206f. our dear hearts sank 
within us, as fear came upon us, etc., where decdvT@y agrees 
with the uv implied in iptv. 

h. a. The dative is used with ovv or dua, corresponding 
to pera with the genitive in Attic prose; in this sense even 
pera is occasionally used with the dative (almost always 
plural), as ésérovto peta mvolns avépmoro 3 148 they flew (ie. 
kept pace) with the blasts of the wind; of. dma mvouns avépovo 
a 98, the simple dative of association wéteTo mvouqs avépoto 
M 207. 

8. ézi is used with the dative in the same sense of hostility 
as with the accusative in Attic, as dpcev ér’ ’Apyeloucs M 293 
roused him against the Argives ; ef. érecOat érri Bacidea Ken. 
An. 1 4. 14. 
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y. wo is used with the dative in almost the same sense 
as with the genitive in Attic, as édaun td yepaol rodHxKeos 
Aiaxisao B 860 he was slain by the hands of the swiftfooted 
Aeacides, with perhaps more of the original local force of the 
preposition. 

i. Some constructions were used more freely and con- 
stantly than in later Greek. Certain of these were always 
looked upon as poetic, as Qely wediovo Z 507 shall run over 
the plain; émérovto Koviovtes mrediovo 0 122 flew hastening (cov- 
ered with dust) over the plain (genitive of the place to which 
the action belongs, H. 760; G. 179, 2); mupos Oepéw p 28 
warm at the fire; pynothpas afpixero a 3832 she came to the 
suitors. 

j. A neuter noun in the plural is the subject of a plural 
verb more frequently than in Attic. The imperfect is more 
freely used in narrative, to describe an action as in progress. 
The historical present is not used. éori is not always a 
mere copula, and is occasionally modified by an adverb as 
a true verb of existence, ef. érel vi rot aica pivuvda TEP, Ov 
Te para div A 416 since thy appointed time of life is brief, ete., 
with pivuvda | jpéwv Exoetar dos A 817 f. brief shall be the 
good from us, and pivuvOa dé ot yéve? opun A 466 but brief 
was his onset. 

k. yp is still a noun, construed like ypevw, ypeo with a 
genitive of the thing needed and occasionally an accusative 
of the person (the accusative of limit of motion with some 
verb like (xcdavetau or yiyveras supplied in thought) ; cf. réo 
ce vpn 5 463 of what hast thou need, with riva ypevm tocov 
ixes B 28 and ewe dé ypew yiryveras adths 8 684. 

xXphvat, xpéwv; exphv, xphv xT. are not Homeric; de? is 
found only I 337. While verbals in -ros are more freely em- 
ployed than in Attic, verbals in -réos are not used. 

1, a. Partictus. The beginner in reading Homer is per- 
plexed by a large number of particles that are often difficult 
to render by English words. Their force can often be best 
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given by the order of the words in the translation or by the 
tone of voice in reading; to translate pé as was natural (or 
even you see) or yé at least, often throws upon the particle 
very disproportionate emphasis. The student can most easily 
and clearly appreciate the force of a particle by comparing a 
number of examples which have become familiar to him; he 
will then see the importance of these particles to the char- 
acter and tone of a speech or of the narrative. 

8. It is to be noted that in Homer 67 may stand at the be- 
ginning of a clause. éis used far more freely than in Attic 
prose; a single ré often being used to connect single notions, 
as xvvecow | oiwvoict tre A4f. The poet does not use ovxou», 
Kaito, Toivuyv, dnta, OAOev, eira (but éresta), or the causal 
are. ws, On, and yé are less frequent than in Attic. 

y. Omws is rare as a final particle, occurring only about a 
dozen times; ddpa is the usual particle to introduce a final 
clause. 

m. a. INTERROGATIVE Particies. The general interrog- 
ative particle in Homer is 4, but in a double question (where 
the Attic Greek uses worepoy . . 7) % or é stands in the first 
member, 7) or #¢ in the second, as rod7 dydpevooy .. | 7é véov 
pebérets, ) Kal matpa.os éoot | Ecivos a 174 ff. tell me this. . 
whether thou art come for the first time or whether thou hast 
been a guest of my father; of. A 190 ff., T 239 f. Where the 
questions are less closely connected, 7 may introduce each, 
as @ Eetvot, tives eoté; mo0ev TAELO bypa KérevOa ; | Tl KATA 
mpnéw;  parridios adddrnobe | oid Te AnioThpes y T1 ff. 
Strangers, who are ye? Whence sail ye the watery ways? 
Sail ye on trade? Or are ye wandering idly like pirates ? 

8. When 7 introduces a single question, it is rarely used 
as in Attic, as a mere interrogation point; it regularly im- 
plies emotion of some kind. This 7 Svasropnrexos (of inter- 
rogation) is still closely allied with the 7 PBeBawrixos (of 
asseveration), but the 7 dsamopyntixds must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the %} Suafevetixds (disyunctive). 
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y. The interrogative dpa is not Homeric. 

n. PARATAXIS. The Homeric language is far less distinct 
than the Latin or the English in the expression of logical 
relations, and gives less prominence to the logical forms of 
syntax; but it is seldom difficult to appreciate the ancient 
idiom if an attempt is made to find the Homeric point of 
view. 

The Homeric poems contain many survivals of the simplest 
form of sentences. In the earliest stage of the Greek lan- 
guage clauses were not combined with each other as second- 
ary and principal; they were simply added one to the other. 
To use the technical terms, codrdination or parataxis (mapa- 
takis) was the rule,—not subordination or hypotaxis (bmé- 
raéis). Hypotaxis was not possible until the language had 
relative pronouns or subordinate conjunctions to serve as 
joints to connect the clauses; but originally the relatives 
were demonstratives, and relative sentences have been called 
parenthetic demonstrative sentences. Thus 6é was used in 
the apodosis of relative and conditional sentences; this was 
especially frequent when the relative or conditional clause 
preceded, as ef dé xe pr SHwowy, eyo Oé Kev adTos EXLopas A 
137 but if they shall not give it, (but) I myself shall then take, 
ete.; eos 0 TADO dpuawe ..7rAOe S ’AOjvn A 198 f. while he 
was pondering this.. (but) Athena came; oin rep pidArov 
yeven, Toin Se kal avdpav Z 146 as is the race of leaves, (but) 
such is also the race of men. So adrap and adda are used 
with stronger emphasis than 6¢, as e? dé od Kaptepos éoot, Ded 
dé ce yelvato untnp | adn Ode héptepds éotuv érrel mrEdvEeToW 
avacoee A 280 f. but if thou art mighty and a goddess is thy 
mother, but, ete.. where the apodosis is really contrasted with 
the protasis, ef. A 81 quoted in the next paragraph. 

o. Compare with the foregoing the use of xa/ in the con- 
clusion of relative sentences, to mark the connection of the 
clauses, a8 GAN’ OTe Tétpatov AAOev Etos..| Kal TOTe 87 Tis 
cere B 107 f. but when the fourth year came (and) then some 
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one told ete. ; jpos 8 npiyévera pdvn pododdxturos Hos, | cat 
TOT éyav ayopiy Oéuevos KTr. 4170 f. but when Dawn appeared 
.. (and) then I called together ete. Thus also ré was freely 
used in subordinate clauses, as 65 Ke Oeols érrumelOntat wdra 7 
éxrvov avtod A 218 whoever obeys the gods, (and) himself the 
gods readily hear; and ré—ré is found in both protasis and 
apodosis, marking their correlation, as e! rep yap Te yoXor . . 
Katatrébn, | GXNG Te Kal peToriabev éyes xdtov A 81 f. for 
even if he should restrain his wrath, but even hereafter ete. 

p. The first part of a paratactic sentence may introduce the 
cause or reason for what follows, as in Andromache’s words 
to Hector,"Exrop arap ot poi éoot Tratnp Kal moTMWAa wHTnp, | 
HOE KaolyynTos, cv 5é por Oarepos Tapaxoitns: | GAN aye viv 
éréatpe Kal avTod piuy’ ért mipyo Z 429 ff. But thou, Hector, 
art my father etc., which implies “ Hector, since thou art 
my all.” 

q. CORRELATIVE Constructions. The Greek language 
was always fond of a parallel or antithetic construction, a 
contrast, a balance, where the English subordinates one 
thought to the other; but the adversative relation, where 
the English idiom would use a subordinate clause introduced 
by for, although, when, while, or since, is more frequent in 
these poems than in later Greek, as 65 of wAnolov ife wadiota 
dé pov piréecxev n 171 who sat near him for (iit. but) he was 
his favorite; adra TlOecO: audo S& vewrépw éorov éucio A 
259; peid PT apuyvetn médeTat, Karal dé Te Tacat £108 she is 
easily recognized although (iit. but) all are beautiful; “Has 82 
KpoxomeTAos éxiovato Tacay én’ aiay | o} 8 eis dotu édov 
O 695 f. Dawn was spreading her rays over the whole earth 
when (lit. but) these drove into the city; (of. SbceTo 7 Hédos 
Kal Tol KXUTOV aAGos tkovto € 321 the sun set and these came 
etc., for as the sun set ete., a construction which is not rare 
in English or in later Greek, as cal 75y te-Hv rep) wdn- 
Oovaav ayopay Kat épxovTat Tapa Bacihews Kal Ticcadépvous 
xipuces Xen. An. II 1. 7 “when it was about the time.. 
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heralds come” ete.) ; PUANa Ta pév T avEwos Yapdbis yYéet, 
ara &é 8 ir | TNrACOdwca Hver, Eapos S erruyiyverar Hp 
Z147f... when the season of Spring comes on; 4 ovy addus 
ws TO mapoilev éxelpere ToANA Kal éoOAd | KTHWaT éwa, wYN- 
aThpes, éy@ & éte vymios Ha B 3812f., where the last clause is 
equivalent to éuod ére vniriov dvtos, — nev 57 Trot’ éued mdpos 
éxrves evEapévoto .. 70 ets Kal voOv pos TOS émeKpHnvoy éérXOwp 
A 453 ff. as thou didst hear my former prayer so now also 
fulfil this my desire; xpelocwr pév Levs .. kpelocwy adte Avos 
yever) KTA. P 190 f. as Zeus is mightier than the rivers, so is 
the race of Zeus ete. 

r. avtap also is used where a causal particle would be used 
in English, as odvvyo. remappévos: attap dvotds | dum évi 
ott Bape nrnrato E 899 f. thrilled with pains since the arrow 
was fixed in his stout shoulder. 

In these contrasted clauses, ad, adte, avtap, aTap, add, as 
well as 6é, may be used in correlation with pév. 

s. A copulative conjunction is sometimes used where the 
English uses a disjunctive or, as tpurAH TeTpaTAH Te A 128 
threefold or (and) fourfold, in which prominence is given to 
the second member, as in dexdxis Te Kal elxocaxis I 8793 ef. 
éva kai dvo0 B 346, yOfa te al mpwrfa B 308, tpuyOa te Kat 
retpay0a I 368, cevtaerés ye Kal éEaetes y 115, Tpls paxapes 
Kat TeTpakis € 306 (O terque quaterque beati, Verg. Aen. 1 94). 
Cf. ed te kal xeipov Thuc. I 35 better or worse, bis terque 
Hor. A. P. 440, rarus duabus tribusque civitatibus conventus 
Tac. Agric. 12. 

t. The Homeric poet sometimes puts into an independent 
clause the incidental thought which in later Greek would be 
expressed regularly by a participle, as Xaol 8 jpyjcavto Oeois 
ide yelpas avécyov I‘ 318 the people prayed to the gods with 
uplifted hands (lit. and lifted their hands) for yeipas dva- 
oyovtes, of. meyar’ edyeTo, xeipas avacxov A 450; (Leds pep- 
pnpfe os ’AyirHa) Tynan, OrA€on S€ Trorgas él vnvolv ’Ayardv 
B 4 was pondering how he might honor Achilles by destroying 
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Clit. and destroy) ete.; Bh p iwev eis ayopiv, marduyn & exe 
xarxeov éyyos B 10 for BA eyov Ktr., of. POE dépav, Exov 
A 12f.; GAN axéovea KdOnoo, gud 8 érime(Oco pvOm A 565 
for éwod reOopévn pt0@, —Tdvde Nlacovto yépovtes | Ait@dXav 
mwéutrov O& Gedy iephas I 575 “ they sent the priests of the gods 
to supplicate him”; ot €\a@’ Aiavra..| Zevs, ote 5) Tpw- 
eooe didou éteparkéa vixny P 626 f. for od8 rae SiS0ds KTH. 
See § Le. 

u. This use is sometimes striking in comparisons, as as Te 
apices .. oikla toupowvTa 00 ért traimadoéaon, | 008 amro- 
Nelrrovew . . AANA pévovTeEs . . GuvvovTar Tepl Téxvov M 167 ff. 
as wasps build their houses near a rocky road, nor do they 
abandon them, but remain and defend their children, where 
the point of comparison les not at all in olka rrowmowvtTat 
«Tr. but wholly in the ov& aonelrovaw KTr. See § 2 e. 

v. Conversely, the participle, as in later Greek, often con- 
tains the principal idea, as wupopévorcs 6 Toics davn pododa- 
Kturos Has V 109 “they wept until Dawn appeared”; rotcu 
dé Teprropévorot péras ert Errepos HAOev a 423; dppa rehhparTe 
koitny O, 285; Katévevoev | “Tcov éxrépcavt’ ebrelyeov aro- 
_ péecOar B113 promised that I should sack Ilios and return ; 
but in the very next verse is the English idiom, viv 68 xaxiy 
amdtny Bovrevoato, Kai pe Kerever | dvoxr€éa “Apyos ixécOau 
B114f. planned an evil deceit and bids me go ete., for ama- 
tnv Bovrevocas. The two constructions are interchanged in 
éerdynoe Barov O 581 and ruxjcas BeBrjxer A 106 ff. 


THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 


§ 4. a. The dialect of the Homeric poems is in one sense 
artificial: it was spoken at no place and at no time. But it 
is not a mosaic composed of words and forms chosen capri- 
ciously from the different Greek dialects; it is a product of 
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natural growth. It was developed under the influence of 
the dactylic hexameter by successive generations of bards 
who preserved obsolete or obsolescent words, phrases, and 
forms which were suited to their verse, and who adopted also 
from the common speech of their own times what was avail- 
able for their use. Thus older and newer forms subsisted 
side by side, just as the English poet can choose between 
loveth and loves, lovéd and lov’d, aye and ever. The poets 
unconsciously excluded all that was not adapted to dactylic 
verse, but they did no violence to their language; they did 
not wantonly change quantities or introduce new termina- 
tions. ‘The dialect did not spring from a formless linguistic 
dough kneaded in the trough of the verse.” 

b. This conservation of old forms together with the intro- 
duction of new forms was very convenient for the verse; 
e.g. for the infinitive of the verb de, Homer could use éupe- 
vat as dactyl, _Uu; Guevas as anapaest, UU _; éupev as 
trochee, _U; wey as pyrrhic, Uv; evar as spondee, __. 
Naturally, the choice being offered, metrical convenience de- 
termined which of these forms should be used. Metrical 
convenience often or generally decided between the use of 
"Ayacot or “Apyeior. 

c. The same is true in the case of synonyms and stock epi- 
thets or phrases; Homer uses d2os as a disyllable, Oetos (better 
written @éos) where he wishes a trisyllable, as Stos ‘Oduaceds, 
but “OdSuvacjos Oeiovo at the close of a verse. The most fre- 
quently recurring epithets of Odysseus are vodvTXas, rodv- 
LNTIS, ToAUpNYaVoS, TaNacldpwy, ToLKLNop7THS, — all of dif- 
ferent metrical value. dvaé avdpav Ayapéuvor is used after 
the feminine caesura (§ 40) of the third foot, but edpd xpelov 
"Ayapéuvov, “Ayapéuvovos >Atpeldao, or ’Ayapéuvova toiméva 
ay after the masculine caesura of the same foot. HAnuddew 
"Aysrjos is used after the penthemimeral caesura (§ 40 e), é- 
das wxds AyiAreVs after the hephthemimeral caesura (§ 40), 
but moddpxns Stos "AxtAXeUs, woddkeos AiaxiSao or dmbpovos 
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Aiaxidao, modapKei Unrelom, rodmxea Unrelova, apvpova Un- 
Nelwva, or AyiAN}a wrorlTopHor, after the feminine caesura 
of the third foot, with d?os “Aysddrevs as a tag when the verse 
is filled up to the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 404). Cf. the epithets 
of Apollo, écarowo A 885 UU_vu, énBorov A 14 U_uY, 
éxaepyos A 479 U_vu, éxarnBorov A 870 UU _uvY, éxatn- 
Bedrérao ATS VUa UU _u. See § 1g. 

d. The convenience of the verse decided whether the poet 
should say ®s dato (before a consonant) or a> épar’ (before 
a vowel), éraipos or étapos (§ 5h), wavyvyos or mavvvy10s, 
pOptwos OF “dpoLpos, Kelvos OY éxelvos. aia is used as well as 
yaia, but only at the close of the verse, where other old forms 
are preserved, as amo matpidos ains a Td; of. és matpida yalav 
B 174; while y4 is used half a dozen times, as 104. In 
this way the Homeric poems doubtless had considerable in- 
fluence on the language, assisting in the preservation of old 
words and forms and in the establishment in use of new 
words and forms which were metrically convenient. 

e. The dialect is essentially Ionic and seems to have origi- 
nated among the Ionians of Asia Minor, influenced possibly 
by the speech and certainly far more by the old poems of 
their Aeolian neighbors. The oldest form of Greek Epic 
songs seems to have been Aeolic, but the Jonians brought 
Epic poetry to perfection. Even the Pythian priestess de- 
livered the oracles of Apollo in Epic verse and Ionic dialect, 
and the Dorian Spartans sang about their camp-fires the 
Ionian songs of Tyrtaeus. Homer, however, does not have 
certain marked Ionic peculiarities, as nas, cote for mds, aoTe. 

f. A considerable number of Aeolisms is found in the 
poems, especially in certain phrases and in certain feet of 
the verse, aS dAAvéts aAXOS, Urata. This traditional Aeolic 
influence appears still more marked in the survival of the 
digamma (§ 14) which in the Homeric age was nearly or 
quite obsolete in the ordinary Ionic dialect; no trace of it 
appears in the poems of Archilochus of Paros in the seventh 
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century B.c. Aeolic forms are found in the Homeric poems 
even where the metre does not require them, as odédXevev 
B 834 for ddeirever, épeBevvy E 659 (epeBeo-vos), apyevvice 
I 141 (apyeo-vos), dnpaiy A 268 for Onpcir, prperat p 221 
for Oriiperar. The general formulaic character of these Aeo- 
lisms indicates that they were borrowed from earlier poems 
rather than from the Aeolians of the Homeric age. Aeolic 
form or coloring is found also in some proper names, as Oepai- 
tns (found also in a Thessalian inscription of 214 B.c.), from 
Oépcos the Aeolic form of @dpaos insolence, daring, Pepainro- 
xos, “ANwOépons, Navorxda (lonic vnds), and perhaps ded god- 
dess (Ionic 4 @eds). Another Aeolic peculiarity is the use 
of the smooth breathing as in 7805 pleasure (of. dvs), dope 
vos glad (cf. dvddvw, éadov); see § 12 m. 

g. Some forms seem to be borrowed from other dialects ; 
but it must be remembered that when the poems were com- 
posed, there was less difference between the dialects than at 
the earliest period when we have monumental evidence con- 
cerning them. Thus the forms (r7réra, untiera ctr. ($ 16 6) 
seem to be ancient rather than specifically Aeolic; that they 
were not introduced simply metri causa is shown by the use 
of vepernyepéra Zevs A 511 where vedernyepérns is metrically 
admissible. 

h. Some anomalies of form (as of verse) are as yet unex- 
plained, but it may be assumed that all which remain either 
(1) were justified by the usage of the people and might be 
explained by more complete knowledge of the history of the 
language, or (2) followed the analogy of what was in use, or 
(8) are errors which have found their way into the text dur- 
ing the course of transmission to the present time. As the 
poems were handed down among the Greeks at first orally, 
and afterwards still uncritically for centuries, errors unavoid- 
ably crept in and there was a gradual assimilation of what 
was obsolete to later and more familiar forms, when the older 
forms were unprotected by the metre. éjvdave y 148 is prob- 
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ably an ancient assimilation to Attic usage for édvSave (€fdv- 
dave, §§ 14, 25 2). 

i. Doubtless also mistakes were committed in the process 
of transferring the poems to the later alphabet (in official 
use at Athens from the archonship of Euclides, 403 B.c.) 
from the earlier alphabet in which E was used for e, 7, and 
the spurious diphthong e« (which arises from compensative 
lengthening or contraction, Hadley 14 b), and O was used 
for o, w, and the spurious diphthong ov. Thus ®OOY of the 
old alphabet could be interpreted as dos (the form interme- 
diate between the earlier ¢dos and the Attic fds, as tocol 
is intermediate between vod-cv and voai) or dows, but the 
latter form seemed more natural to those who said ¢és, and 
it was introduced into the text, as B49. EO might be jos 
(or efos) or éws, but the latter as the familiar form is found 
in the Mss., even A 198, where the metre demands the earlier 
form ; and efws is found where the rational form jos (or efos ) 
could stand. EEN might be jev, anv, éev, énv. The last 
form was thought to be “by dvéktacws” for Fy (as éjv, the 
possessive pronoun, for 7), and seems to have been often 
substituted wrongly for gv (§ 84g). Since ozéovs was the 
Attic genitive of o7éos, oreiovs seemed more natural than 
ometos (OY oméeos), aS bd omelous: mep) KTr. s 141 Gee 
§18n). épos & 815 is protected by the metre, and is sus- 
tained by the oblique cases épm and époy (§ 18 e), but the 
Attic éows has supplanted it in I 442, & 294, where a con- 
sonant follows. 


VOWELS AND VOWEL CHANGES. 

§ 5. a. 7 is regularly used for d, as dyopr, opoin; exvept 
in Oed goddess, ads people, and some proper names (as 
Aivelas, Navoixda, § 4 f). Occasionally, as B 3870, way is 
found instead of the less frequent py (the strong form of 
pév). adto A 532 (from &dXopac) is another instance of 4, 
unless it is to be written dro. 
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b. Sometimes, especially in abstract nouns, 7 represents 
Attic a, as edadotnv I 862, ddrynOelny n 297. 

c. The final &@ of the stem is retained in the genitive end- 
ings -do and -dwv of the Ist declension, as ’Arpeidao A 203. 

d. do is often changed to ew by transfer of quantity: 
"Arpeldao, “Atpeidcw. Cf. Bacirgjos with Attic Baciréws. 
But the frequent Adds never has the Attic form reds. 

e. Compensative lengthening is sometimes found where 
it is not in Attic, as £etvos (EévFos), etvexa (Lesbian évve- 
Ka), Kovpn (KOpfa), podvos, odpos (épfos), Sovpds. It is 
omitted in Béreras A 819 (Bovrera, Aeolic BorXreran, cf. Bér- 
tov); and in three compounds of zovs (od-), as deAdé6zr0s 
© 409. 

A vowel seems to have been borrowed from the following 
syllable in yetp, yespds from a stem yepi-, and in wovavs 
(Attic worvs, § 20 f). 

f. Diphthongs occasionally preserve « where it is lost in 
Attic before a vowel: ale/, aieros, érereleto (§ 292), oivoBa- 
pelwv, Oroun, Trot}, yptdoeos. Cf. dxovr with Attic axon. 

g. But c is lost before a vowel in a@xéa (axeza) *"Ipis B 786, 
Aivéas N 541 (Aivelas, of. epetwv with the proper names Kpéoy 
and Kpéovea), in -oo for -ovo as genitive-ending of the 2d 
declension ($ 17 ¢) and in éuéo for epelo, ete. (§ 24e); ef. 
Hotp or0n BP 88 with crow potpa Xd, ypucelous A 246 with 
ypvcém A 15. With these examples may be compared Attic 
moetv (rroveiy), Edda (éXaia). As in Attic, the penult is some- 
times short in vids (as A 489, A 473) and ofos (as 7 812, 
> 105). Of. éumaioy v 379, yvapatevvdbes x 248. 

Cf. also the loss of v in Xée « 861 (édove), éveav & 847 
(éyevayv), adéacbe 6 TT4 (arevacbe), vnecot from vyis, Bact- 
jos from Bacirevs, Tvdéos from Tudeds. See S41 on OCT. 
Hpwos € 308. 

h. éraipos (érap-wos) is not a dialectic variation of érapos 
but is derived from it as Aét@duvos A 399 from Aitords A 527, 
mavvbx.os a 443 from rdvyvyos V 218. Of. § 19 b. 
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§ 6. CONTRACTION. a. Concurrent vowels generally re- 
main uncontracted: dékwv, adyea, mds (in nominative and 
vocative singular), dus (dfis = ovis, ewe). Attic ed is regu- 
larly és before two consonants and the adjective is always 
évs or Hvs. Patronymics from nouns in -evs form -e/8ns, 
-elov, as “Atpeidns A T, Lnretova A 197. 

b. When contraction occurs, it follows the ordinary rules, 
except that eo and eov generally give ev: Odpceus P 573, Oé- 
peus 1 118, diredvTas y 221; but wovtoropovens X11, dpod- 
par A 238. 

c. ea are very rarely contracted into y, as Tvd47 A 384 
(Tvdéa), axpah B 421, aivorralh oc 201. 

d. ne are contracted into 9 in Typjs 1605 (repress), TimqvtTa 
> 475, reyvfocas n 110 (reyvjeccar). 

e. va are contracted into « in axoltis x T (axoltias). + and 
e are contracted in (pa, as B 420, and in tpnxes, as € 66. 

f. oe are contacted into ov in A@TobvTa M 283. 

g- on are contracted into » in émiBe@aopual, as a 878, dydo- 
covra B 568. 

h. The optative-sign « is sometimes lost in a preceding uv 
(§ 28 0). 

i. It is probable that in the original form of the Homeric 
poems many yowels were uncontracted which are contracted 
in the Mss. and ordinary editions. The oz of xoidos can be 
pronounced as two syllables 67 times out of 68 (y 885 being 
the exception). So aidcios may generally be aiddios, and 
Oetos may be Oévos (ef. § 4c). The e of ’Apyetos may always 
form two syllables. The evidence of rhythm and etymology 
indicates Acecey rather than Aodcev. See $$ 18 1, 29 g. 


§ 7. SYNIZESIS. a. Vowels which do not form a true diph- 
thong may be blended in pronunciation into one long sound: 
"Atpeidew _U U _, Oeoerdéa TV 27, 5 adre A 340, 7 ovK aiess 

VY VY eZ Se 
a 298, wy arrow 6 165, wodcos B 811, Alyurrious 6 88, “Iori- 


aav B 537 (in which last three examples » must have had 
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very nearly the pronunciation of its cognate y-sound, §§ 5 g, 
4i oy, as omnia is often disyllabic in Vergil), & dplyvere p 375. 
WY 


The genitives in -ew are always pronounced with synizesis 
(§ 16 ¢), as also j#uéwr and duéwov and regularly jpéas, opéas, 
and the genitive plural in -ewy (§ 16d). ypeo is always a 
monosyllable. 

b. Synizesis often served the purpose of the later contrac- 
tion: juéov did not differ in metrical quantity from por. 
It enabled the poet in certain cases to escape the combi- 
nation _U_ (amphimacer) which cannot be received un- 
changed into dactylic verse (§ 41 a). 

ce. Contraction and synizesis were employed in the last 
foot of the verse more freely than elsewhere. 

d. It is probable that in the original form of the poems 
synizesis was not so common as in our texts; e.g. instead of 
IInrAniddew “Ayirgos A 1, Tnrnidda’ xtrA. may have been 
spoken. For tpiv péev Beol dotev A 18, dupe Ocot pev «Tr. has 
been conjectured, and ’Evvadio Bpotoddvtn for "Evvanio av- 
Speibovtn B 651. For Sdevdpéw edefdmevos [ 152, the Alex- 
andrian scholar Zenodotus read dévdper «tr. (cf. the Attic 
plural dévdpecc). For nreldn &6en A 277, probably IInreidn 


A 
0é’ should be read, although the poet elsewhere uses é0é\o 
not 6éro. 


§ 8. CRASIS is not frequent. It is most common in com- 
pounds with po, as mpovdaive « 145, rpovyovto y 8, which 
however may be written spoépaive, mpoéyovto xTr. Note 
also rovveca A 291, adpictos O 884 (6 dpiotos), witos E 896, 
Tarra y 462, yiwets B 238 (al jpets), obpos © 360. 

§ 9. Hratus is allowed 

a. After the vowels ¢ and v, as éyyei d€vdevte E 50, tis 8é 
ov éoot Z 1238. 


b. When the two vowels between which it occurs are sep- 
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arated by a caesura (xaOfjoto ériyvaprbaca A 569) or bya 
diaeresis (§ 40 4): seldom (54 times) after the first foot 
(aitap o éyvw A 3383), more frequently (96 times) after the 
fourth foot (éyyea dfvdevra E 568). This hiatus after the 
fourth foot is more frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 
Hiatus between the short syllables of the third foot is al- 
lowed nearly as frequently as in all other places together, 
more than 200 times. This freedom of hiatus emphasizes 
the prominence of this caesura, §$§ 10 e, 40d. 

c. When the final vowel of the first word is long and 
stands in the accented part of the foot (§ 39 ¢), as 7é ce 
Kkaxy alon A 418. See § 41 0 €. 

d. When a long vowel or diphthong loses part of its quan- 
tity before the following vowel (§ 41 0), as tiv & éya ov 
vow A 29, yxy w Tor ob ypaioun A 28. Here the final and 
initial vowels may be said to be blended. This is called 
weak or improper hiatus; it is essentially the same as the 
following. 

e. When the last vowel of the first word is already elided, 
as wupl “Ayasois ddrye €Onnev A 2. See § 10 e. 

f. Hiatus before words which formerly began with a con- 
sonant (§§ 12 /, 14) is only apparent. 

g. The poet did not avoid two or more concurrent vowels 
in the same word, § 6. 


§ 10. ELision. a. @ (in inflectional endings and in dpa 
and pd), ¢, %, o may be elided. av is sometimes elided in the 
verb endings -yaz, -cav (except in the infinitive), -rav, -c@ar, 
and once in d€efar A 272. ov is elided seven times in poi, 
three times in ro/, once in goé A 170 (unless otd€ cou otw or 
od cot diw should be read there for ovdé o oiw). 

b. 76, mp0, avri, wepi, Ti, and the conjunction 67. do not 
suffer elision; 67’ is for Gre (either the temporal conjunction 
or the relative 6 with ré affixed, § 24 q), 7 for ré or Toi. 

c. «is seldom elided in the dative singular, where it seems 
originally to have been long. 
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d. Oxytone prepositions and conjunctions lose their accent 
in elision; other oxytones throw the acute accent upon the 
preceding syllable: car’ dp’ &€ero A 101, but rAevx’ ooréa 
a 161, eiw "Odvceds « 19. 

e. Elision tends to unite the two words between which 
it occurs; hence it is avoided at the caesura of the third 
foot, where hiatus seems to be preferred to elision. Hence, 
also, the poet does not avoid the hiatus which sometimes 
remains after elision, § 9 e, g. 

f. Elision is not left to the reader as in Latin poetry. In 
the best Ms. of the Iliad (Ven. A), the elided vowel was 
sometimes written over the preceding consonant, and where 
the elided vowel bore the accent, a grave accent was placed 
over the preceding vowel. 


§ 11. Apocopr. a. Before a consonant, the short final 
vowel of dpa and of the prepositions dvd, Katd, mapa, may 
be cut off (admoKxom7, aroxoTrtw). The accent is then thrown 
back upon the preceding syllable (although it might be more 
rational to consider it lost as it is in elision). 

b. After apocope, the v of avd and tr of xara follow the 
usual rules for consonant changes: dyxpeuacaca a 440, aprre- 
marov I’ 355, adréEar D 821 (avaréEar), ayEnpdvy BD 347 
(avatnpavn), KaBBarev EK 343 (xaréBarev), cad Sé (xata 8é) 
frequently, caddure X 279, Kaxtave Z 164 (Karéxtave), Kar- 
meaétny E 560, Kappéfovca E 424, xactopvica p 82 (xata- 
otopvica), kat padrapa II 106. 

c. amd suffers apocope in dmméuer o 83; cf. Latin ab. 

d. wt7ro suffers apocope in UBBadXrew T 80; cf. Latin sud. 

e. avépucay A 459 is explained as derived by apocope, as- 
similation, and vocalization of f, from dvd and fepto: avfe- 
pvoay, afepvoav, avépuvaav, cf. cavaEais Hesiod Works 666 
(xatafafats). For this apocope of. edayebe (karécyebe) A 
702, and duvdce Pindar Pyth. tv 54 (avaprjoer); for the 
vocalization of fF, see § 147. \ 
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f. Apocope was no mere metrical license; it seems to 
have been common in the conversational idiom of some dia- 
lects. A Megarian peasant is made to say (Aristophanes 
Acharnians 732) auBare rot trav paddsav for avdBate mori 
(arpos) THv pafav, where the poet is certainly imitating the 
manner of the common people. duBdcas (avaBoncas) is 
found in Herodotus I 8, auzravecOar Hdt. 1 182, auBorddnv 
Hdt.tv 181. More striking examples of apocope and assimi- 
lation than any in Homer are found in prose inscriptions, as 
ar ras for amo rhs, ér rot for ert tod, wox Ki for mort Ki 
(arpos Ti), wep Tobvveouy (§ 24 m) for wept THvdewv, in a Thes- 
salian inscription of 214 B.c., found at Larissa. Of. wor tov 
Oeov Kat Tatpta S:ddvTwv in a Delphian inscription of 380 B.c. 
Apocope was the rule in the Thessalian and Boeotian dia- 
lects. By apocope pds is derived from spori. 


CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CHANGES. 


§ 12. a. Where collateral forms appear, one with single 
and the other with doubled consonants, the form with two 
consonants is generally the older or justified etymologically, 
as moool, moat (from wob-c1); velkeroe, velxere (velKos, veEl- 
Keo-), Ommas (oxfFos, cf. Latin quis ete.), drTt, KT. 

b. Single initial consonants, especially A, uw, v, p, o, are 
often doubled (as p is in Attic) when by inflexion or compo- 
sition a short vowel is brought before them (see § 417 a), as 
é\rXlacceto Z 45, Eupabor, évvyntos, éravo, Or1rws, OTTL. 

ce. But sometimes p is not doubled where it would be in 
Attic, as gpeEa 5 852 (§ 25 9), dpextov T 150, dkupdm E 598, 
Ovpopaictéwy > 220. 

d. Palatal and lingual mutes often remain unchanged be- 
fore wu, as axaypévos, oduny, idpev, KexopvOpévos. 

e. Lingual mutes are commonly assimilated to a following 
g, a8 Toca (ob-c1). o is sometimes assimilated to pw or v: 
éupevar (eivar) for éo-pevat, évverre al tell for év-cere (Lat. 
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insece), apyevvos white for dpyec-vos, as apyevvdey T 198, &- 
vue for feo-vups (§ 14 a) of. €coa 6 253, épavyyv n 18 lovely, 
épeBevvy EK 659 dark, cf. "EpeBos. Cf. the aorist opédrXrevev 
8 384 for ddercerev. See § 4/f. 

f. o is frequently retained before o, as ércouat, éréXeoce. 

g. Between uw and 2 or p, B is sometimes developed (ef. 
the Attic weonuBpla from pécn auépa, and chamber with Latin 
camera), as duBpotos from stem ppo or pop (Latin mors, 
morior), while in Bpotds mortal and yvE aBporn B78, the wu 
of the stem is lost; wéuSraxe from pro or por (ef. uoror), 
while in mrpoBrecKew b 239, the w of the stem is lost; pép- 
Brero P 516 from pérw v 20; HwBporov Il 336 (ef. &wapte 
€116 and a8potafouev K 65). 

h. xapBare is found occasionally, as £172, in the Mss. as 
a variant reading, a softer pronunciation for cé8Bare (§ 11 0). 

i. A parasitic 7 appears in mwréAus, mTddepmos for méXLs, 71é6- 
renos. Cf. diya, Tpix 0a with Attic diya, Tpixa, — yOapa- 
rés (humilis) with yapai (humi). The form rods is found 
in Thessalian and Cyprian inscriptions, and was also Arca- 
dian. The proper names Neoptolemus (Neortédepos) and 
Ptolemy (iItoreuaios) preserved this rt to a late period. 
TAnmrodepuos is found in an ancient Boeotian inscription; in 
this word 7 could not have been inserted metri causa. 

j. Certain words were losing their initial consonants in 
the Homeric age: ¢f. puxpds y 296 with cptxpioe P TST, ves 
o 506 with cis 7 489, xedacbévtes B 398 with oxédacev P 649, 
Evyrdyvtes A 446 with cuvitny Z 120, Sovarnoev A 504 with 
éysourrnaay A 45 and épidov7@ y 399 with épiySoumos H 411. 

k. For Ff see § 14. 

1, Jod (j pronounced as y) occasionally retains the force 
of a consonant in fms (§ 25 h) and generally (87 times) in 
postpositive ds ze. gas (§ 41 m), which seldom leaves the pre- 
ceding syllable short. The constant position of os after the 
noun which it qualifies marks the lengthening as a relic of 
an earlier age. 
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m. The rough breathing (h) has no power to prevent eli- 
sion or weaken hiatus. The smooth breathing is found with 
several words which have the rough breathing in Attic, as 
apes Cyets), Huap Cjpépa), arto (from GAXopar), jédLos 
(irtos), ’Aldns (“Ardns), 7@s (€ws). See § 4f. 

n. The vy movable was written by some ancient critics (e.g. 
Aristarchus) after the ending -ev of the pluperfect, as Be@r7- 
kew EK 661, nvoyev Z 170; cf. Aoxev TV 888 (joxeev). It is 
freely used before consonants to make a syllable long by 
position (§ 41 A). 

o. The final o of adverbs is omitted more often than in 
prose; not merely é€& and éx, ottws and ova, but also mes 
and wo, moras and woAddxe (and similar adverbs in -xus, 
even with elision, roccay’ tdwp amodécxer Xr 586), atpéuas 
and atpéua, peconyts and weconyt, péxpis and péyps, dypes 
and dypu, audis and audi (adverbial), are found as collateral 
forms. 


§ 13. MerarHesis of a and p is frequent: xapdin B 452, 
Kpadin a 8933; Odpaos a 321, Opdcos (once) & 416 (while the 
adjective is always @pacvs) ; kaptos 6 415 (xdaptictou A 266), 
kpatos A 509. Cf. &paxov from dépxopar, pabov from dap-’ 
Gave, érpafov from répOw, tparelowey I’ 441 from répzro, 
TepTixépavvos from Tpérro. 

For the shifting of quantity from -do to -ew, see § 5d. 


§ 14. THE DicAmMMA. a. The following words seem to 
have been pronounced by the Homeric poet more or less 
consistently with initial digamma (vau, fF, pronounced as 


English w) : — 


dyvup. break, as FE 1613 ef. aga, dayés A 575. 

ddis enough, as v 136, B 90. 

dAdva be captured, as M 172; cf. éddwv, Aecolic evddwKey (see 
j below). Also <iAw press, as II 403, from the same root. 

dvaé king, as A 7 and often. 

avoavw please, as B 114; ef. €adoy and éjvdave [éavdave] y 1438. 
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dpawos thin, as 411. 

apvos lamb, as A 158. 

dorv city, as T 245 and often. 

Z, 00, of him ete., as A 510, with the possessive pronoun és, 7, dv 
(€ds xd.) ; see h below. 

éap Spring, as r 519; cf. Latin ver. 

edva wedding-gifts, as X 472, perhaps from the same root as 
avoave. 

€Ovos tribe, as € 73. 

eixoor twenty, as B 510; ef. Latin viginti. 

eikw yield, as izoeixev Y 2663; cf. English weak, weaken. 

cipw say, future épéw, as A 182; cf. Latin ver-bum, English word. 

éxas far, as E 791; of. wédmovrés Exdepyov A 474. 

exaoros each, as B 449. 

éxupos father-in-law, as T. 172; ef. German Schwiegervater. 

exw willing, as Z 523; cf. dékwv, déknri, aexaldpevos. 

erg winding, as a 92. 

€Aris, €A7ropat, hope, as 7 1013 cf. éoArra, deAmréovres. 

evvupe (feo-vupr), eoOys, eiuara, clothes, as IT’ 392; ef. Latin 
vestis. 

éros word, as A 652; cf. deumrov (é-Fe-Ferov, § 25 h), and ow with 
Latin vow. 
 €yov, épdw work, as B 436; ef. the English word. 

épvw, eppw, draw, go, as 6 3673 cf. ardepce. 

éorepos evening, as p 191; of. Latin vesper. 

éros year, as a 16; cf. Latin vetus. 

€€ six, as E 270. 

érns companion, as H 295. 

yovs sweet, as A 17; cf. évddvw and Latin suadeo, suavis (suad- 
vis). 

HOos haunt, as € 411; cf. ciwbe. 

idyw cry aloud as 6 454; cf. 7 below. 

idety see, as A 262; also oda, etdos. Cf. Latin video, English wit. 

ixeAos, coxa am like, as A 119. 

tov violet, as « 72; cf. Latin viola. 

is, ip strength, sinew, as V 191; cf. Latin vis. 

toos equal, as A 163; cf. &cos. 
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irus felly, as A 486; cf. English withe. 

oikos house, as a 232; cf. Latin vicus, English War-wick, Ber- 
wick, ete. 

otvos wine, as T 300; ef. Latin vinwm and the English word. 


b. It is probable that 4pa (érl pa dépwv A 572), "Tu0s, 
and “Ipss also were pronounced with initial f. 

c. avddve, & éxvpos, €€ and others seem to have begun 
originally with two consonants, of. 

d. The verse alone affords no sufficient criterion for the 
former existence of f in any word; it only indicates the loss 
of some consonant. This is not conclusive evidence for Ff, 
since o and 7 (y) were also lost. Which consonant origi- 
nally was present has to be learned in each case from inscrip- 
tions of other Greek dialects, from a few notes of ancient 
grammarians, and from other cognate languages (¢f. épyov 
work, oivos wine). 


Rem. The Alexandrian scholars did not know of the existence 
of f in the Homeric language, and consequently they did not use 
it to explain peculiarities in the Homeric text. The great English 
scholar Richard Bentley (1662-1742) was the first to discover that 
its restoration removed many difficulties of Homeric prosody. 


e. The sound of f evidently was going out of use in the 
Homeric period; it is not infrequently neglected in our 
texts and sometimes this neglect seems to be due to the poet 
himself, but f can be restored in many passages by minor 
changes: xedva idvia (frdvia) has been restored for the Ms. 
reading xédv’ eldvia a 428. For vidv éxnBorov A 21 it is pos- 
sible to read via fexnBorov, for 7Bijcy Te Kat hs KTrA. a 41 it 
is easy to read %8%jon kal fhs, and maow 6 Favaccew for 
mavtecot © avaccew A 288. For émtdetes 8 jvacce vy 804, 
émtdetes 8 édvacce may be read (§ 257%). pévos Ovpov Tre 
fexdorov may have been the original form of pévos xal Gupov 
éxactov E470. avrtods dé EXdpia A.4 became avtods & Ado- 
pea in many Mss. of pev oivoy a 110 is now read where the 
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Mss. have of pév ap’ otvov. As the Alexandrian grammarians 
and the copyists had no knowledge of this lost letter in 
Homer, they were solicitous to fill each hiatus by a »y mova- 
ble, p (pa), 7 Cré), Y Cyé), or whatever other addition or 
change suggested itself. od cv y dyes p 576 is probably 
for od ot F (fe) dyeus, and ds d&es O 154 for bs fF d&e 

§ 41 9). 

f. £ was less constantly preserved in derivative than in 
primitive words: oivos generally retains its f, but Olvopaos 
E 706 has lost it; dpvds preserves its f four times, but apvevds 
shows no trace of it. 

g. It has been computed that f in Homer assists in mak- 
ing position 359 times (only in the accented part of the foot 
or else before the third personal pronoun — before ed once, 
before the enclitic of 39 times), but prevents hiatus 2995 
times (2324 of which are after a short syllable, in the unac- 
cented part of the foot). The force of Ff is neglected about 
600 times in ordinary texts (about half of which passages 
can be readily changed to restore Ff). 

h. In later poets, e.g. in the elegiac poets and Pindar, F 
seems never to make position but often prevents hiatus, — 
poetic precedent allowing hiatus before a word which for- 
merly began with ¢. The consciousness of the consonantal 
initial sound of of was retained longest and most clearly. 
Before that word, no attempt was made to fill a hiatus by v 
movable or by ovy for ov, and before it a short vowel was 
often long by position (§ 41 m). 

i. That the sound of f was still alive in the Homeric age 
is shown by the accuracy of the poet in its use where com- 
parative philology shows that it once existed. 

j. fF sometimes leaves a trace of its existence in its cognate 
vowel v: evadev & 340 for éraden, avépvoav A 459 for aFépu- 
aav (§ 11 e), adiayos N 41 for aflayo. (a privative and fea- 
XH), Takavpwov EK 289 for radd-Fpwov. So doubtless amrov pas 
A 306 for azo-fpds. Cf. the Pindaric atdrav, Pyth. 11 28, 
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for afdray, and etidov Sappho u 7 for éfdov. This latter 
evioov may have been pronounced often where our Homeric 
texts have evovdov, as éovdev seems not infrequently to have 
been substituted for éFdev. 

Some irregularities of quantity may be explained by this 
vocalization of f. Thus dréevrov T 35 may have been dzro- 
Fevr@y pronounced nearly as darovevroyv. aviayo. finds its 
analogy in yéveré lay A 456 (yéveroviay). 

k. A neighboring vowel is sometimes lengthened to com- 
pensate for the loss of Ff (§ 41 d). 

1. An e was sometimes prefixed to a digammated word and 
remained after the f£ was lost, as ééAdwp, éeleoos, eépyei, é. 

m. Sometimes the rough breathing represents the last 
remnant of a lost consonant (especially in the words which 
once began with of, as avdavw Kth., of. ¢ above), as éxwr, 
éorepos. Often the same root varies in breathing, as dvdave 
and dvs, but 7d0s, — evvusu, but éc Ors. 

n. For the augment and reduplication of digammated 
verbs, see § 25 h. 


DECLENSION. 


§ 15. SprcraL Case Enpines. a. The suffix -¢i(y), a 
remnant of an old instrumental case, added to the stem forms 
a genitive and dative in both singular and plural. It is gen- 
erally used as an instrumental, ablative, or locative case. 
The suffix is most frequent in set expressions and in the last 
two feet of the verse. 

1st Declension, always singular: é& edvAdi from the couch, 
Ade Binds with his own might, Ovpndu at the door. 

2d Declension: é« rovrodiv out of the sea, daxpvddu with 
tears, ér érxapodu on the hearth. The final o of the stem 
always receives the acute accent. 

8d Declension, only with o stems except vaddu and xorv- 
AnSoveds (which has gone over into the 2d declension), and 
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always plural except cparergu K 156: é« oriBecdu from the 
breasts, 6perdiv on the mountains. 

b. Many of these forms are found only where they are 
convenient for the verse; e.g. vatd¢s always stands for vnar, 
not for ynvoi which has the same metrical form as vaddu. 

ec. This ending is not used with designations of persons, 
except adrode T 255, T 140, Ocodw as H 366. 

d. The suffix -@ is added to the stem to denote place 
where: OpnOs at the door, otxoOs at home, cnpoOs at heart, roA 
where, xeibe there (éxet is not Homeric), 7a6c in the morning. 

e. The suffix -ev is added to the stem to denote place 
whence: “Iénbev from Ida, ortpavobev from heaven. It forms 
a genitive with the pronominal stems éye, ce, é, adTo: éwéber, 
céOev, ev, advTtodev. Sometimes a preposition is used with 
it, as é& ddddev P 335, ad Tpolnber ¢ 38, ev eivexa VT 128, 
apo ev E 96. When affixed to adverbial stems, it may lose 
its final vy: dvcbe, dvevOe, wapoibe, évepOe. 

f. This ending -6ev has lost its original force in certain 
adverbs; éyys, éyyvOu, éyy@ev do not differ essentially in 
meaning; ¢f. évdov, évdor, évdobev, — rpdcbev, dmicev, KTH. 
The Aeolic form of the ending appears in trada B 493 from 
under. 

g. The enclitic -de is added to the accusative to denote 
more distinctly the limit of motion: oixdvde homeward (also 
oixade, especially of the return of the Achaeans to their 
homes) évde ddpovde to his own house, Grade seaward, Kru- 
alnvde to the tent, Tpoinvde to Troy. So also ’Aiddcde to the 
abode of Hades; ef. iperepovde (se. SHua) to our house, eis 
*"Aidao. With Inrevwvdde 0, 338, cf. eis "Ayauéuvova H 812. 
Of. -dus in adrv6is, duvdis, yawadss, -e in epafe to the earth, 
Opate, yawate. giyade to flight for dvynvde which is not 
used) is formed as from a noun of the third declension. 


§ 16. Frrst DECLENSION. a. 7 is found for final a of 
the stem with the exceptions mentioned in § 5 af. 


1 


Or 
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b. The nominative singular of some masculines ends in 
-rad for -rys: aiypnta spearman, pyntiera counsellor. Of. the 
Latin poetd, nautd. evpvora far-sounding (perhaps a petrified 
nominative) is used also as accusative, e.g. A 498. 

All of these words are adjectival (titular) except Ovécra 
B 107. 

c. The genitive singular of masculines ends in -do or (by 
transfer of quantity, § 5 d),-ew. After a vowel this ending 
may be contracted to -o: évupedrio A 47, Alivelw E 534, Bopéw 
VY 692. The ending -ew is always pronounced as one syllable 
by synizesis (§ 7). 

d. The genitive plural ends in -awy or -ewv: Oedwv, Bov- 
rAéwov. Afters this ending may be contracted, as wapedv 0 
794. After along syllable (2.e. everywhere except in ruddwv 
H 1, M 3840, and @upéwy ¢ 191) synizesis of -ewy occurs, as 


vauvTéwv. 
we 


e. The dative plural ends in -yow(y) or rarely in -ys, as 
Ovpnotv, m7éTpns,—in -ats only in three words: Oeais ¢ 119 
(of. Oed § 5 a), axtais M 284, racass y 471. 

f. The short form of this dative ending is rarely used 
_ before a consonant; when it stands before a vowel, it may 
be said that the final « has been elided. 


§ 17. Second DECLENSION. a. The genitive singular 
has preserved the old ending -co which affixed to the stem 
vowel makes -ovo. 

b. According to tradition this ending does not suffer eli- 
sion; but elision is metrically possible, e.g. ducopévou ‘Trrepi- 
ovos a 24 might be ducopévor “Trrepiovos. See § T d. 

ce. The termination -oo is indicated by the metre in certain 
places where all the Mss. give a corrupt form: dwuréXectov 
60 Kré05 ov ToT orciTat B 325, Tlorvgpnpov 60 Kparos éotl pé- 
ytrtov a 10, aderdeco dpévas pws H 120, Idloo mpomdpoube 
X 6, Adédo0o peyadyjtopos x 36. It is to be recognized also 
in Ileredo B 552 for Ieredoo, from Iereds for Iletedos. It 
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was probably far more common in the original form of the 
poems; ¢.g.’Orvpriov dOpdos a 27 might be Orvurrio’ aOpéor. 

The Attic ending -ov is more common in the received 
texts. 

For the loss of « in the change from -ovo to 00, see § 5 g. 

d. The genitive and dative dual end in -owy: toi, dou. 

e. The dative plural ends in -ovov(y) or -ovs. As in the 
first declension (§ 16,f) the long ending is the rule, the short 
ending is very rare before a consonant. 

f. yaddo X 473 (nom. pl.), Addo & 229 (gen. sing.), and 
Kéov & 255 (ace. sing.) belong to the so-called Attic Second 
Declension. But Homer uses ads, vos, KadXos, Aaywds for 
ews, vEews, KTH. 


§ 18. TuirpD DrecLenston. a. The ending ¢ of the dative 
singular is sometimes long, as in Latin, and sometimes short. 
It is seldom elided. It is often long before a single conso- 
nant, as kvjote yarkeln A 640, ute 8 Hvloyos V 318; it is 
always long in dtduros, Au pitw atdravtos, of. breppevdi 
dirov B 116, xparei ye H 142. So before words which once 
began with f, as dvdp) ixéran A 86, récei 6 8175; of. Au ds 
B 781 (§ 127). It preserves its length before a vowel in 
év dérrai Oppa O 285. 

b. The genitive and dative dual are very rare; perhaps 
only rodoiv V T70, Levprvouv p o2, 167. 

c. The dative plural has the older ending -ecav(v) as well 
as the Attic -c1(v): rodecot, rooct (§ 12 e), moci, — Beré- 
eaot (for Bereo-eccr), Bédeoot, BéXeot, — dvdpecct, avdpact, — 
Ovyatépecot (Attic Ovyatpdor),— Kravovtecou (Attic xral- 
ovot),—Ktverot, Kvol. omécow from oméos is irregular; it 
can be written everywhere ozéeot. Sometimes -cou is used 
after a vowel, véxvoce as well as vexveoot. As the examples 
show, sometimes one o is dropped, but -eow for -ecou (as 
avaxteowy o DOT) is not frequent. The forms in -eoou are 
always accented on the antepenult. 
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d. Forms with -eco. have replaced occasionally in the 
Mss. forms with -ov, as Oédyeor’ éréeoow vy 264 for Oéryeoxe 
fFérecow (§ 14 a, €), dyavois Beréecow y 280 for dyavoitcr 
Béreoow (§ 17 e). 

e. yédws, pws, iSpws have no stems with 7, but form dat. 
yéro, Epo, pe, ace. yédw (or yédor), gpov, ipw. xpos has 
xX pods, xpoi, xpba, but also KPwTOs K-578, pon & 164, XpaTa 
o 172. 

f. yovu, Secpos, Sopu, xapn, ods (which probably should be 
written das, from otas), mpocwoy all have forms from +r- 
stems: yovvatos (youvds A 547, r 450), youvacr, Sécpara, Sov- 

patos, dovpati, Sovpata, Sovpace KTr. xadpn has four sets of 
_inflexions: (1) «dpntos, kdpyntt,— (2) Kaphatos, Kaphart, Ka- 
pyjata,— (3) xpdatos, xpdatl, Kpdata,— (4) Kpartds, Kpati, 
Kpata, KpaTov, Kpaciv. xphOev is used as its genitive II 548, 
Kap as accusative singular II 892. All the oblique cases of 
ovs are formed from the stem ovar-, except @civ p 200. 

mpocwrov has mpocwmata ¢ 192, mpoceémacs H 212. 

g. Several stems in -1d form the accusative singular in-a; 
yAaveoTioa © 373, yAavedriv a 156; dvdd«Kida O 153, dvanr- 
Kw ¥y 879, épida E 861, gow y 186. Cf. wdotiya E 226, pact 
0 182, Attic dpyiOa, dpriv. 

h. Nouns in -7p have both syncopated and unsyncopated 
forms: rratpés, matépos (1ratpav 6 687), avdpds, avépos. 

.i, Nouns in -os and -as generally remain uncontracted. 
-eos is rarely contracted to -eus, as Odpoevs P 578 COSuceds 
w 398). Cf. axpah (axpaéa) 8 421, Arourdea A 365. 

j. The a of a few stems in -as is weakened to e: ovdeos, 
ovdci from odéas, koecw from Kaas fleece. In the plural the 
final a is short in yépa, as B 237. 

k. Forms of «Aéos and adjectives in -xdjs are contracted 
in the Mss.: xcréa avdpav I 189, éveretas K 281, dveKréa 
B 115, axréa 6 728; of. dmrepdéa P 330. 

1. It is probable that the true reading is «Arée’ avdpav (the 
trisyllabic can everywhere be substituted for the anomalous 
disyllabic form), ducxrée’ "Apyos, axrée’ ex pweyapav. 
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m. Proper names compounded with «déos are inflected 
thus: N. Bin ‘Hpaxdnetn (periphrasis for “Hpaxréns which is 
metrically impossible, § 2 s), G. “Hpaxdfos, D. “Hpaxriu, A. 
“Hpaxrjja. 

n. Probably the 7 or e of the nouns in -os and -as should 
be resolved: ozredovs may always be written o7réeos, oTNHETCt 
may be omeéecou (omeca-eoot, see ¢ above), delovs may be 
déeos, €vppetos may be éuppeéos, kpee@v may be xpedwv, aya- 
Kjos may be dyakdéeos, akrelws may be axdeéws, ‘Hpaxdéjos 
may always be ‘Hpaxnéeos, ete. See § 6 7. 

o. Nouns in -w and -ws are contracted in the Mss. This 
may be a conformation to Attic usage. Generally it is pos- 
sible, and often it is rhythmically better, to write e.g. 76a Stay 
rather than 70 diay (§ 397). 

p. Nouns in -ts and -vs usually retain ¢ or v throughout, 
but in its stead may insert e which is sometimes lengthened. 

q. wodss is inflected thus: zrddv0os, rodAnos, TOAEL, TOANE 
I 50, wrovcv, dXut¢es, TONNES, TONY TONEToL, TOALAS, mToOANas 
(p 486), mroneus. 

r. Nouns in -evs generally lengthen e to 7 in compensation 
(§ 41 d) for the v which between two vowels becomes Ff and 
is lost, as Bactre’s, Bacirjos. Forms with e are found in 
proper names: Tudéos B 406, Tudéa Z 222, Oduceds w 398 
(once) for "Odveéos. 

s. vnbds (Attic vads) is inflected thus: vnds, veds, vnl, via 
(véa only « 283 and doubtful), vijes, vées, vndv, vedr, vadgpt, 
viecot, véecot, vnual, vas, véas. The forms with 7 are the 
most frequent. 

t. "Apys has”Apy and *Apny (E 909) of the first declen- 
sion; and “Apyos, “Apne, "Apna as from "Apevs (the Lesbian 
form of "Apns, cf. the Attic genitive "Apews). With these 
latter forms may be compared conversely the dialectic col- 
lateral forms in -ns of Epic proper names in -eus, as "Opdns 
COpdeds), Tvdns (Tvdeds), from which were borrowed the 
Latin Ulizés, Achillés, ete. 
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ANOMALOUS FORMS. 


§ 19. a. As verbs appear in the present system with a 
variety of collateral forms derived from the same root (cf. 
ixw, ixdvo, ixvéopat,— revOopmar, TuvOdvopat, — pévo, pine, 
pupevadt@), so nouns of different declensions are sometimes 
formed from the same root and are used without appreciable 
difference of meaning. 

b. Some nouns have both vowel and consonant stems: 
arky I 45, but adrxi E 299; adotpa © 555, but aarnp Z 295; 
ydotpnvy > 348, but yaoryp € 188; éyyeln H 261, but éyyos 
H 254; épinpos éraipos A 266, but épinpes ératpor T 378; 
nvioyos A 280, but Avioyjes E 505; iwxn E 740, but ida 
A 601; dvraxovs O 566, but pPurAaxas K YT; of. Attic watpo- 
povos with rratpodovija a 299, morvdaxpvov P 192 (for which 
however zroAvddxpvos is conjectured) as genitive of modv- 
daxpus (ef. Saxpud-ers X 499) with orvdaxpuy T 182, aronu7- 
tas B 806 with wonrtras y 181. 

c. paore Y 500 and pdorev o 182 are collateral with pa- 
otvys E748 and pdoriya E 226; so also verbs are found 
from both stems: paorte P 622, waoriEev BE 366. 

d. Of vids, three stems are found: (1) vids, vidv, vié. The 
other forms of this declension are very rare; viod y 288, vid 
IL177. (2) viéos, viéi, viéa (only N 350 in Homer, frequent 
in later poets) «7d., as if from vids which occurs on Spartan 
and Arcadian inscriptions, with tvs on an early Athenian in- 
scription. (8) vios, vit, via, vie, vies, vido, vias, as from a 
nominative vis. 

In this word the first syllable is sometimes short (§ 5 9), 
as it often is in Attic and in other dialects. 

e. So also some proper names have forms of both vowel 
and consonant stems: A/é@:omjas A 423 and Al@lomras a 23; 
’Avtidbarna « 114 and ’Avtiparns o 243; Tlatpoxdijos, Larpo- 
Krja, Hatpoxres, as well as Ildtpoxdos, Iatpoxdov xh. 

f. ’Ai&ys has ’AiSao, ’AiSew, but also "Aidos, "Aidu as if 
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from Ais CAid-). Cf. OtSurddao X 271 with the Attic geni- 
tive OlStrrod-os. A collateral form of ’Aééns is ’Aidwveds 
T 61 with dative ’Aidwvj. E 190. 

g. Zevs has Znvos, Zyvi, Ziva, or, at end of the verse, Zjyv, 
as well as Avds, Aci, Ala. 

h. Laprndev has Laprnddvos II 464, Lapwyjdovros M 879. 

i. «éNevOos and KvKdos are Sometimes neuter in the plural. 
So veupy has vedpa A 122, mrevp7 has wrevpa A 468. 

j. Certain names of cities are found in both singular and 
plural: ’A@yvnv n 80 but "A@yvas B 546; Mucynvn A 82, 
Muxivas B 569; Bnph E 543, Pnpds I 151; OnBns A 878, 
O7nBas EK 804. Cf. Marevav « 80, Marevdwy y 287. Instead 
of the later plural @eozvai, IINatavai, Homer uses only the 
singular: Oéo7ecay B 498, I[adravay B 504. 


ADJECTIVES. 


§ 20. a. Some adjectives of three terminations are used 
as if of two terminations, 7.e. the masculine form is used also 
for the feminine: (f@/pouvs Wwuyds A 8, KrvuTOs “Imroddapera 
B 742, dypuov dtnv T 88, drodraTos dduxy 5 442 where drow- 
TaTn was metrically possible, népa tovaAvv KE 776, dSecvos ann 
O 626, domractios yi W 233, Oepuos avtpmyn pw 869, TIvAovo Hua- 
Ooevtos B TT, vrnevte ZaxvvO@ a 246 but trAHnecca ZaxvvOos 
t 24, adds rodsoto T 229 but adds rorujs P 59. 

b. Compound adjectives, on the contrary, often have a 
feminine form: adujrn, adavarn, audieriocn, apitjrn, acBé- 
oT, elvanrin, evééoTn, ToAVpYNTTH, TOAUPOPPY. 

c. The feminine of adjectives in -vs, ends in -ed (gen. 
-euns), -ed (§ 5 g), or -en (§ 5 6): Babela, Babeins, — wxKéa, 
— Babéns, Babénv. : 

d. evp’s has acc. sing. masc. edpéa (in connection with 
KoATros and qovTos) as well as evpuv. 

e. és good has gen. sing. éfos, gen. plur. édwv. But for 
éjos, the Alexandrian critic Zenodotus wrote éo7o (possessive 
pronoun) which is perhaps a better reading. 
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f. crodvs (arovAvs) has in the masculine and neuter both 
stems zrodv- (7rovAv-) and zroAdo- (for trodvo-, § 19 a), with 
a nearly complete set of forms for each: coAXos and zoAXov, 
TONEOS, TONES, TOALWY, TOAETOL, TONETL, TOAETCL, TONEAS, 
with all the Attic forms except zroddod. 

g. mpéaBus. has feminine rpécBa (as from mpécBos), mpo- 
dpwv has feminine mpddpacca, Godpos has feminine Ooupis. 


PATRONYMICS. 


§ 21. a. Suffixes which originally expressed connection 
or possession were used to form patronymic adjectives. The 
original force of these suffixes is occasionally preserved : 
(deol) Odpaviwves A 570 is a mere adjective of connection 
like (Qcotcev) érrovpaviotcs Z 129; Homer does not recognize 
Ovpavds as the ancestor of the gods. ’Odvpmiddes podcar B 
491 is equivalent to wotcas Od prria Somat éyovca B 484. 

b. The importance which the Homeric Greeks attached to 
a son’s connection with his father is not only indicated by 
the frequent use of patronymics as proper names (as ’A7pet- 
dns A T, Mevortiadn A 807, before the names Agamemnon, 
Patroclus, had been mentioned), but is shown also by K 68 f. 
where in great fear Agamemnon bids his brother to rouse 
the warriors vrarpddev ex yevens dvoualwv dvdpa Exactov | tav- 
Tas xvoaivey, aS in their great extremity before Syracuse 
Nicias, encouraging the Athenians, trav tpunpapyov eva Exa- | 
OTOV avekarel, TaTpobev Te ovoualoy Kal dudnv Thuc. VII 69. 
When a stranger was asked who he was, he gave his own 
name, that of his father and that of his country; as a man’s 
official name at Athens included that of his father and that 
of his deme (satpd@ev cal Tod djpou ob Exactos eats TO dvo- 
pa), e.g. Anwocbévns Anpocbévovs Latavvevs Demosthenes, son 
of Demosthenes, a Paeanian. ‘ 

A. ce. The patronymic is formed from stems of the Ist 
declension by adding -da-: ’Apyeadny II 417, Adyniddao B 
624, “Immoradns x 2, or more frequently by adding -sada-: 
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Aaepriddns T 200, ’Ayyvaradns V 296, in which the final a of 
the stem is lost. 

d. This analogy, giving an ending in -1dédns, is followed by 
stems in -vo of the 2d declension: Mevoiteadns I 211. So 
also by stems of the 3d declension: I[nAniadem A 1 (as well 
as IIndeidns & 816, Tnrelova A 197), Aaopedovtvadns O 527, 
Mnxiotniadns Z 28, even ’Ovrradns II 330 from ’Ovrevs. See 
j below. ; 

e. The suffix -.da- is added to stems in o, and the o is lost 
as in d above: Kpovidns,—also to stems in ev, which lose 
their v between two vowels (§ 5 g): ’Atpeidns A T, — also to 
consonantal stems, as “Ayapeuvovidns a 80. Aevearidns (Aev- 
xarldao M 117) is formed as from Aevx«anos, instead of from 
Acveariov, and ’AvOeuidns A 488 as from "AvOeyos rather 
than from ’Av@eulov CAvOeuiwvos vicv A 473). Possibly 
Aevcadros was a short form of Aeveadiwv, as a comrade of 
Achilles is called sometimes ’AXxKipédmv (Il 197, P 467), but 
sometimes "Anr«iwos (T 892, O 474), and Aevxorodos Aris- 
tophanes Frogs 1513 is the same person as Aevxorodidns 
Plato Protag. 315 e. Cf. Xpuvbevs (Zpwved A 39) for VpvOo- 
POdpos and éxatos for éxatnBoros (§ 4 c). 

f. Patronymics from stems in -ev, after the loss of the v, 
do not in Homer suffer contraction of the e of the stem with 
the « of the suffix. The poet says “Arpeidns, ’Atpeiwv, as 
tetrasyllables not trisyllables. The verse ictus never falls on 

~ the e. 

g. Female patronymics are formed by the suffix -.5- which 
loses 6 before the nominative sign: Xpvonida (ace. of Xpu- 
onis) A 182, Bosonida A 184, Nypnides & 88, daughters of 
Nereus, Tporddwov > 122, daughters of Tros, AapSavidov > 122, 
daughters of Dardanus, as the Trojans are called AapSavio- 

aves H 414. "Ayarides B 285 corresponds to KovpoL "Ayavov 
A 478. 

B. h. Patronymics are formed also by the suffix -cov- ; 

Kpovioy A 528 (with genitive Kpoviwvos or Kpoviovos, ef. 
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§ 22 k), "Arpeiwy, Iinretov. In these last forms from nouns 
in -evs the ¢ is always short. 

i. The corresponding female patronymic is found in ’Aépy- 
otivn E 412, Axpeorovns & 819 (gen. of "Axpsorovn) daugh- 
ter of Acrisius. 

j. Taraiovidao B 566 is irregular; it seems to be formed 
by a cumulation of suffixes from TaXaos, of. Heriou “Trrepio- 
vidao w 176. So Aaopedovtidins (Aaopedovtiddyn I’ 250) is 
formed from Aaopeddovtvos which itself appears as a patro- 
nymic (in the form Aapeddovtios) in a Boeotian inscription ; 
cf. Aaopedovtte rat Eur. Troad. 822. Aias Terapwvddns 
W 838 appears to have the same formation when compared 
with Terapuavios Aias V 842. 

Conversely, for Aevxadldns instead of Aevearsovidns, see € 
above. 

k. Some adjectives in -cos are used as patronymies, as TeXa- 
pewovios Aias B 528. Cf. Tlovavtvoy vidv y 190, Teraporie rat 
Soph Aj. 184, Kpove wai Pind. Ol. 1 12. This formation 
appears constantly on Thessalian and frequently on Boeotian 
inscriptions. Cf. the nomina gentilicia of the Romans. 

1. The patronymics in -dys are far more numerous than 
those in -cwy; the former are found in Homer 708 times; the 
latter, 148 times. 

m. The patronymic is sometimes derived from the grand- 
father’s name: Achilles is called Avaxidns B 860; Priam, Aap- 
davidns T3038; the two grandsons of Actor, Axropiwve B 621. 
Thus in later poetry, Heracles is called Alcides ( AXxeédns) 
from Amphitryo’s father “AX«aios or ’AXAkevs. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


§ 22. a. Comparatives and superlatives end in -vwy, -eTos 
more frequently than in Attic: Bpadvs, Bapdictos, — Bpao- 
/ tp / / 
owv probably from Bpayus, — YAvVKUS, YAVKL@Y, — KaKOS, Ka- 
klwv as well as caxwTepos, — firos, diriwy as well as didte- 
pos, pirtatos,— wKus, aKlaTos as Well as @KvTraTos. 
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b. Some comparatives and superlatives are formed from 
noun stems: BacirevTepos I 160, BacidedTaTos I 69, Oedrepat 
vy 111, covporéporcs A 316, Kdvtepov © 483, cbvtatrov K 503, — 
aicylov, aicyiatos (alayos), ddytov, adyvaTtos (ddyos), eréy- 
xeotos (éheyyos), Képd.0v, Képdtatos (Képdos), Kndsotos (Kids), 
KbdiaTtos (Kdd0s), pnKtoTOS (UAKOS), MAKPOTEpOS, MaKpOTAaTOS, 
piytov, plytotos (piyos). 

c. In some comparatives in -repos, there is no thought of 
a greater or less degree but of a contrast, as dypotepdwy 
(jucovwv) B 852 of the field, as opposed to the town; Ondv- 
tepat (yuvaixes) © 520, female, as opposed to male ; dpéarepos 
(Spaxwv) X 93, of the mountain, as opposed to the valley. 
Cf. nérepos, tpérepos, deEltepos and dpiotepds right and left. 

d. From adverbs are formed: &yysotos (docov, accotépw), 
apdptepos, TapolTepos, TpOTEpOs, UTEepTaTos. 

e. ayabos has comparatives dpelwy (ef. dptatos), BéXTepor, 
N@Lov, NwlTEpor. 

f. avinpds has a comparative avinpéctepov B 190. 

g. véos has a superlative véaras I 1538, vecarov B 824. 

h. zodvs has a comparative wAefwy or mréwv and in the 
plural also wrées A 895, wréas B 129. 

i. daewos has a comparative daewdtepos, a superlative 
gadvtatos v 93 (for daévratos, ef. paavdev A 200 for epa- — 
ever). 

j. » is found where the Attic rule would require o, in 
Kaxoewarepos v 816, Xdp@Tatos B 350, oifupwrepov P 446. 

k. The « of wy is sometimes short as diAiwv 7 351; ef. 
the occasional ¢ of the patronymic in -vwy, § 21 h. 


NUMERALS. 
§ 23. a. évi has a collateral form i6 Z 422; cf. the femi- 
nine forms ia A 487, i7§ TL 178, if I 319, fav & 485. 


mpo@tos has a collateral form apétictos, of. maumpwrtos 


H 824. 
Of the compound ovde/s (008 cfs), besides oddév, only od- 
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devi is used (twice, X 459, » 515); from pmdels is found only 
pndev > 500. 

b. dve, dvo is indeclinable ; it has the following collateral 
forms: d01@, dovol, dovat, Soud, Sovots, Socovs. 

devTepos has a superlative dSev’ratos last of all, while devte- 
pos has the comparative ending as the latter of two. 

¢. tpitos has a collateral form tpltatos, ef. wécocatos with 
péooos. 

d. réccapes has a collateral form, the Aeolic ricupes, O 680. 
Its ordinal is rérparos, by metathesis (§ 18) for rérapros. 

e. é6xTo has the ordinals éydéaros, dySoos. In 7 261, & 287, 
éydoov seems to have been substituted by error in all the 
Mss. for éyddarov. 

f. évvéa has the ordinal eivatos (évvaros?), &vatos. 

g. deédexa has the collateral forms duadexa and dvoxaldexa. 

h. évevyxovra B 602, has a collateral form évyyxovta 7 174, 
with which may be compared évjxovra on an inscription of 
Drymaea in Phocis. 

i. pvpia is not yet used as a numeral for 10,000, but only 
for a countless (indefinitely large) number. 
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PRONOUNS. 
§ 24. I. PersonaAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. a. 
Sine. N. cya, evar. ov, tuvn (6 times). 
G. éueto, euéo (K 124), | ceto, odo, ced, cé0ev,| cio (A 400, x 19), 
eued, med, eucber. teoio (@ 87). €0, eb, EOev. 
D. éuol, pol. gol, tol, rely (5 of, €0¢ (N 495, 5 38). 
times). ; 
IN, ud, pe. oe. é, éé (Y 171, a 184), 
ply. 
PossESsivE. | éuds (€uh, eudy). ads, TEds. bs, Eds. 
Duar N. A.| vou, vd (as Acc., E219, | cpa, ope. oTpweé. 
o 475). 
G. D.| véuw (as gen. only X | opdu, cpgy (5 62). | chwtv. 


POSSESSIVE. 


Pruur. N. 
G. 


D. 
A. 


POSSESSIVE. 


88). 

volrepos. 

Teets, Gupes. 

jclov (4 times), jue- 
wy (9 times). 


ney, AML, &upi(v). 

hueas, jas (mw 372), 
dupe. 

juéetepos, duds (7 

times). 


opwltepos. 


duets, Vumes. 
tuctwy (4 times), 
tuewy (5 times). 


buiv, Surv, Type. 
bucas, Yume. 


bwérepos, tds. 


apelwy (4 times), 
opéwy (4 times), 
copay (M 155, T 
302). 

oplot(v), opi(v). 

opéas, opis (E567), 
ope (5 times). 


oPeTEpos, oods. 


b. The oblique cases of 7ezs and tpets are said to retract 
their accent to the first syllable when they are unemphatic 
or when the last vowel is short, as juas w 372, twewv O 494, 
duw a 873; but this rule is not observed constantly in the 
Mss., and editions vary. 

c. The oblique cases of the 8d personal pronoun when 
enclitic are anaphoric, like adrod xtrX. in Attic; when ac- 
cented they have their original reflexive use, like Attic éav- 
TOU, €“avTov, ceavTod, KTA., Which compounds are posthomeric, 
and are not found even in Pindar. 

Liv, ohoé, choly, oi, opas, and opé are always enclitic. 
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d. The Aeolic forms dupes, dupe, dupes, dupe generally 
might stand in the text for pels, yuas xTr. So, also, perhaps 
dpos and vupos should be written for the possessive forms 
apos, vpds, to bring them into correspondence with the 
Aeolic personal pronouns. 

e. For the relation of the form éueio to éuéo, of ceto to céo, 
KTA., See § 5g. 

f. éos seems to stand for cefos suus (ef. the old Latin 
sovos). Its use is not confined strictly to the third person ; 
it means simply own (éf. iésos, only twice in Homer, from 
the same root), as od Tou éyw ye | js (for éufs) yalns Stvapar 
yAuKep@rtepov adrXdo tdéc8at u 28 I can see nothing sweeter than 
my own native land, Sépacw oicw (for cotcw) avaccos a 402. 
It is with rare exceptions the possessive of od in its reflexive, 
not in its anaphoric signification (see ¢). As this use of od 
became less familiar to the Greeks, it is probable that other 
words and forms were occasionally substituted for forms of 
é6s in the text of the poems. 

IJ. INTENSIVE PRONOUN. g. adtoés regularly retains its 
intensive force in the oblique cases, even when not connected 
with a noun expressed, often marking a contrast which it is 
difficult to render smoothly in the English idiom. 

The presumption is always strongly in favor of the origi- 
nal meaning; but all shades of meaning are found from the 
strict intensive to the simple anaphoric use of the Attic dia- 
lect. 

h. For atrws in the sense of acav’tws, see J below. In 
this use it has a large variety of meanings, as (adpovd 7) 
avtws I’ 220 a mere (simpleton) ; without cause A 520, without 
a prize A 133, absolutely B 188, vainly B 842, without chariot 
E, 255. Most of these meanings are derived from in the same 
way as before, the connection determining the special sense 
of each passage. 

III. DemonsTRATIVE Pronouns. i. The Attic article o, 
», 76, generally retains its demonstrative force in Homer, but 
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like the intensive pronoun in the oblique cases, appears occa- 
sionally in its Attic signification. 

In their demonstrative use, 6, 7}, of, al, are best written ¢, 
%, of, al.—rol, ral, THs are used besides of, al, as. 

j. Thus the absence of the article does not mark a noun 
as indefinite; cf. avdpa wos évverre Motca al with arma vi- 
rumque cano. avrtiy oddv 6 107 is equivalent to Attic 
Tv avTny oddv, and frequently adrws is equivalent to Attic 
acatTtos (as being the adverb of the article, see & below and 
§ 88 h) while as 8 avrws I 389 is equivalent to Attic ottw 8 
OCAUTWS. 

k. The demonstrative article is often followed by a noun 
in apposition with it, as of & éydpnoay Axatoi te Tpdés Te 
T 111, but these rejoiced, both Achaeans and Trojans, avtap 6 
Body (épevoev dvak avdpov ’Ayapéuvov B 402 but he, Agamem- 
non, king of men, sacrificed an ox. 

1. The forms with initial 7 often have a relative force, but 
refer only to a definite antecedent; this is a relic of paratac- 
tic construction (§ 8 7), as is particularly clear in a\X\a Ta 
pev troriov éEerpabomer ta dédactar A 125 but what we took 
as spoils from the cities, these have been divided. 

m. toicdecow BAT, Toicdeor g 93 belong to 6s. They 
are analogous to the Aeolic tavdewy of Alcaeus and to the 
toovveouy (for Tavewy, from éve = 68e) of a Thessalian inscrip- 
tion. 

n. xelvos is often found for éxetvos, as the adverb xet6z for 
éxetOu (only p 10), while éxe? is not Homeric. ; 

IV. RELATIVE Pronouns. o. Besides the Attic forms, 
6 is used for és, ov (better Go, § 17 ¢) for od, és II 208 for 
js (where for éys 70 rpiv, 60 mpdcbev has been conjectured). 

p. The forms 6s and 6 have also a demonstrative use, espe- 
cially 65 with ot6é, undé, cai, and yap. 

For the relative use of the article, see Z above. 

q. The neuter 6 is frequently used as a conjunction, like 
quod. So also éze and 6 te. 
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V. vr. THE INDEFINITE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
have genitive singular réo, red, dative ré@, genitive plural 
réwv, dative réovor, neuter plural of the indefinite doca only 
7 218. The stem 7- is drawn into the second declension by 
the addition of 0, and rvo- becomes teo-, ef. rddAvos and oddEws. 

s. In 6 tus for és tus (of. 6 for ds, 0 above), the first stem 
often remains uninflected; 6 tus, OTe or OTTL, OTEV OL OTTEOD, 
dte@, OTiwa, Grewy (Hv Tivwy not being either Ionic or dac- 
tylic), oréovcr, twas, neuter plural dooa (éTwa X 450, but 
corrupt). 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 25. AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION. a. The augment 
was for a time considered unessential: whether temporal or 
syllabic, it may be omitted in the Homeric poems; the ac- 
cent is then thrown back as far as possible, as tedye A 4, oré- 
xovto A 10, adier A 25, caOepwev v T2 (kabeiper), dvecay P 537 
(avetoav). 

b. When the augment is omitted, monosyllabic forms with 
long vowel take the circumflex accent, as 84 for é@n. 

c. Iteratives generally have no augment, § 36 a. 

d. Forms without the augment are less common in the 
speeches than in the narrative. In the narrative, the aug- 
mented preterits are to the unaugmented as 7 to 10, but in 
the speeches as 7 to 2. 

e. The Mss. are frequently of less authority than the 
rhythm of the verse in determining whether a form should 
be augmented: e.g. at the close of the verse, —v, v—— 
(where the comma indicates the end of a word) was pre- 
ferred to —u v, —~; hence drye €Onxev A 2, not ddryea Ofer 
(§ 40k); redye Execto VP 827, not revyea xeito. To write 
éhape érevye xiverow A 4, or d¢ Terelero Bovdy A 5, would 
create the forbidden caesura between the short syllables of 
the fourth foot (§ 40 m). For the same reason the augment 
is omitted also when it would interfere with the Bucolic 
diaeresis (§ 40 h), as pla yelvato unrnp I’ 238. 
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f. After the augment, initial 2, yw, or c is sometimes doubled 
(in many instances as the assimilation of an original F or c) 
as well as initial p: Adutdvevoa « 481, &draBe a 298, Eupabes 
o 862, éoceve A 147 (see § 417 a). 

g. Sometimes initial p is not doubled, as épdmrropev a 879, 
épeEa 6 352, épete B 400; of. épptcato nal écadwoev O 290 
with épvcato Kal éodwoev y 872. See § 12 ¢. 

h. Stems which originally began with a consonant may 
take the syllabic augment or reduplication, as €evrov, exe, 
édryn, éadnv, eédreTo, — éovxa, Eorrra, Eopye, eéApeOa 0, 662. 
Thus e@dov is for é-Fid-ov, eipmov is for é-cepr-ov. In epyatar 
x 283, this reduplication seems to be lost, cf. éépyato « 241, 
so déyatas M 147, éooat w 250. In juxro, as § 796, and mei- 
ons X 280, the 7 is the augment lengthened by the following 
F Cfex- and fié-). See § 41 d. 

i. In the usual texts, many of these verbs have the tem- 
poral augment; this probably was not so spoken in the origi- 
nal form of the poems, but is a conformation to later usage. 
& éavacce is the rational, more original form for the Ms. read- 
ing & jvacce vy 804, avdave for Hvdave A 24, éavdave for énvdave 
y 148, éa&e for Ee V 392, édrow for frm y 230. See § 4h. 

j. The second aorist active and middle, of verbs whose 
stem begins with a consonant, is often found with a redupli- 
cated stem, as éxéxdeTo, AeAGYWOt, auTreTTANOD, ETeppace, TET L- 
Oolunv, éretpe, TeTUKOVTO. 

k. The so-called Attic reduplication is more common in 
Homer than in Attic, and its use extends to the second aor- 
ist where the augment also may be used (cf. Attic #yayor), as 
npape, nKaxe, drarke, and the peculiar forms épveaxe A 852 
from éptvcw, hvirame B 245 from évimtrw in which the final 
consonant of the theme is reduplicated with a as a connec- 
tive (évévirre, as o 821, is found more frequently). 

1. In the perfect, the vowel after the Attic reduplication 
is not always lengthened, as dXaAnuwas, while it is never 
lengthened in the aorist (§ 31/). 
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m. A reduplicated future is formed from the stem of some 
of these reduplicated aorists, as xcexadjoer ¢ 158 from the 
stem of xexddovto A 497, remiOnow X 223, wedidjoerar O 158. 

mn. The reduplication of peputapéva € 59, éxricOat I 402, 
is not according to Attic usage. dedéyatrau (from decevup), 
de(Sovxa, and Sdeidva have irregular reduplication; probably 
the last two are to be explained as for Sedfoswa, dedfia 
(§ 4118). 

0. &upope (from pelpouar) and érovya: (from cedw) double 
the initial consonant and prefix e as if they began with two 
consonants (§ 417 a). 


§ 26. Enpines. a. The singular endings, -y, -c@a, -ot, 
occur more frequently than in Attic; especially -us and -cv 
in. the subjunctive, as (Swpu, aydyopt, 0éyot, Badrnor. These 
endings are rare in the subjunctive of the contracted pu- 
forms, as déo1 A 129, dOjow V 805, jar O 359. 

b. -c0a is used three times in the optative, as BarotcOa 
O 571; 29 times in the subjunctive, in 12 verbs, as elmrnoOa 
T 250, wad@ncba © 551; 8 times in the present indicative, in 
five verbs, as djcla P 186. 

ce. In three verbs -rov is used for -rnv as the ending of the 
third person dual imperfect: éredyetov N 346, dSudKerov K 
364, AXadvaceroy & 583. -rnv would have made an amphi- 
macer —v—. See § 41 a. 

ad. The third plural of the perfect active ends in dou (for 
-avtt); dot is found only. in wepvedou n 114, rerdoyKdcr 
» 304. 

e. In the pluperfect, the older endings -ea xr). are pre- 
served, as yoea & T1, mwerroiOea 5 434, jeldns X 280. The 
third singular ends in -ee(v) or -ew, as BeBijxew A 221, 7d¢e 
B 409. 

f. The second and third persons singular of the first aorist 
optative active end in -esas, -eve(y), as pelveras, KaNécevev. 
The second person in -ass occurs very rarely; the third per- 
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son in -as is more common, as ynOncar A 255, deipar H 130. 
The third plural with but two exceptions (xjaser, krepicacev 
Q 88) ends in -evav, as ticevav A 42, axovocecay B 282. 

g. The third plural optative active of p-verbs ends in -vev 
(except otaincav P 733), as elev, Sapetev, dover. 

h. The second singular imperative ending -@ is retained 
in some presents, as (ANA y 380, didwOs y 880, duvvde V 585 ; 
and in some perfects, as té0va0e X 365, rérhafe A 586. 

i. The third plural imperative ends in -rwy, -c@wv (never 
-Twcav, -cOwcay), as éotwv A 338, devyovtay I 47, reEd- 
cOwy I 67. 

j. a. Active infinitives (except in the first aorist) fre- 
quently end in -wevas, which is sometimes shortened after a 
short vowel to -yev, as éupevar, éupev, EAOéucv(ar), TeOva- 
peev (a). 

8. The shortening of -wevas to -vev occurs generally before 
a vowel, where it may be called elision. 

y. The ending -vai is found only after a long vowel, as 
dodvat, Svdodvar O, 425. 

k. The ending in -ewey is clearly preferred to that in -ew 
before the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 h); even before the diaere- 
sis at the end of the first foot of the verse, the ending -euev 
could stand ten times as often as the ending -ew is required. 

1. The second aorist active infinitive in 12 verbs, and the 
future active infinitive in 9 verbs, have the anomalous end- 
ing -eewv, Which probably stands for -ewev or -eev, which may 
be restored. 

m. Aorist passive infinitives end in -wevae or -vat, as dapi}- 
pevat T 266, dauhvar DP 5783 pox Orjpwevas A 488, puryrjpevar 
Z 161, poyqvar > 306. 

n. The perfect participle has the inflection of the present 
in cexAnjyovtes M 125. See § 31 d, e. 

o. Some second perfect participles retain in the oblique 
cases the w of the nominative, as re@vn@ros a 289, BeBadra 


e 180. 
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p. The second singular of the middle generally remains 
uncontracted (§ 6), as ddvpeas, iSnar T 130, Badrreo A 297, 
a@bvcao a 62, éudpvao x 228. Contracted forms are used 
oceasionally, as petarpérn A 160, yoobon B 865, Kexryjon T 
138; once in the imperfect, éxpéuw O 18. 

q. In the perfect middle, -cav regularly loses its o; but 
pépvnoar V 648 is found as well as péuvnas OD 442, péuvn 
O 18 Cfor péuveoas, as if from péuvopac). 

-co retains its o only in the imperative, as écco, tctaco. 

r. The first person dual of the middle once ends in -weGov, 
mepidoauebov V 485 (of. NerelupePov Soph. LH. 950, oppapePov 
Phil. 1079) but the metre would admit wepsdepmeOa with hia- 
tus at the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 9 0). 

s. The first plural middle often ends in -uecOa (which is 
found also in the tragic poets), as (xduecOa vy 61. 

t. The third plural of the perfect and pluperfect indicative 
middle often, and of the optative middle always, ends in 
-atat, -ato for -vTat, -vTo, as Sedalatat a 23, repoByato P 206, 
yevolato a 266. Before these endings, smooth labial and 
palatal mutes are aspirated, as dpwpéyvarar II 834 from dpéya, 
retpapato K 189 from tpéra. 

Attic prose writers use these endings sporadically in the 
perfect and pluperfect; but the tragic poets use this ending 
only in the optative (as yvwoolato Soph. O. TZ. 1274, ef. Ajax 
842, Hi. 211; dstaiato O. C. 44, cf. 945; cf. also Oelato 
Aesch. Suppl. 665). 

u. 6 seems to be inserted in the forms dxnyédatar P 
637 (axaxyifw), édnrdédaTo n 86 (édavvw), éppddatar v 354 
(paivowa). These forms probably came from collateral 
verb-stems which contained 6, of. padcoare v 150 (paivo- 
pa). 

For éAndédaTo, Dindorf and Nauck read the less anomalous 
form é\ndéaro, La Roche reads éAnrddaro. 

v. The third plural indicative of the aorist passive gener- 
ally ends in -ey instead of -yoay (46 forms in -ev to 15 in 
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-noav), as iyepbev A 57, daavOev A 200, rpapev A 251, dvéTpa- 
yev A 581. 

w. Similarly, v is used for the later -cay in the imperfect 
and second aorist of ju-verbs, as Evyiev A 2738, eotav, otav, 
éBav, ébvy € 481, érrav & 608. 

For the optative ending of pu-verbs, in -cev not -noav, see 
g above. 


§ 27. SuBJUNCTIVE MopE. a. The variable vowel (“con- 
necting vowel”) of the subjunctive is generally short in the 
first aorist, second aorist of ~.-forms, second aorist passive, 
second perfect of primitive formation, as Bycoper, ayelpouen, 
lomev, Oelomer, Tpatrelopev, SapeleTe, elOomev, TreTrolOopev. 

This short vowel is found before the endings -yev, -rov, -Te, 
and in middle forms. | 

b. A few forms of the first aorist have a long vowel fol- 
lowing the analogy of the present, as dyAjontas TV 107. 

ce. There are no certain examples of the short mode-vowel 
in the present of verbs in -w. (For Botvdetae avridcas A 67, 
BovrAnr’ avtidcas may be substituted, ete.) 


Rem. The forms of the first aorist subjunctive are easily con- 
fused with those of the future, with which they are identical in 
appearance. 


§ 28. OpraTIvE Mope. a. For the optative endings, see 
§ 26 0, f, g, t. 

b. After « or v, the optative sign disappears: dawdro 0, 
665, dun o 348, éxddpev IT 99, NeADvTO o 288, POiuny « SI, 
pOiro X 830, dawvato o 248. 

c. adddovev is contracted to drow v 388. 


§ 29. ContTRAcT VERBS. I. a. Verbs in -aw exhibit un- 
changed, assimilated, and contracted forms; the poet’s choice 
between contracted and uncontracted forms seems to have 
been determined largely by the rhythm. The vowels are 
regularly contracted when the second is in a short syllable. 
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b. Uncontracted forms without assimilation occur rarely 
Cin only 21 verbs), as dvapaipder T 490 (with long @ as in 
dubaov 584, mewvdeov T 25), vaverdovar 6 153, dowdider « 227, 
ovtae x 806 (otra, A 525 and often, is a second aorist, see 
§ 85), cpaddov H 2138. 

caw imperfect, & 238, and imperative, vy 230, is a wu-form, 
as if from cdwpe. | 

ce. The vowels of the uncontracted forms are generally 
assimilated, a prevailing over a following ¢ or 7 but being 
assimilated to 0, w, or ov. These forms are intermediate be- 
tween the original and the contracted stage, as dpowaw 0 173 
(opdovow, opoaw), i Ba@ovres 0 604, EXdav y 484 (éra-ev, éXav). 
adrow ¢ 377 seems to be for addae-o contracted to add-o (cf. h 
below), with assimilation of vowels ddo-o, and by transposi- 
tion of quantity ddc-o. 

d. One of the vowels is usually lengthened in the text of 
the Mss., as opowvres 7 145. Sometimes this appears to be a 
conformation to Attic usage (§ 4h). 

e. Dual forms follow the analogy of Homeric verbs in -j., 
as amevAntnv » 813, mpocavdnrny A 136. Cf. 7 below, and 
dpnat & 343 as from dps. . 

f. A few verbs in -aw haye collateral forms in -ew, as 7yTeov 
H 428. 

II. g. Verbs in -ew generally remain uncontracted ; except 
ee, which is generally contracted in the Mss., but often the 
uncontracted forms are metrically possible. ceo is very rarely 
contracted except in the participle ending -evpevos (where 
contraction occurs to prevent a too frequent recurrence of 
short syllables, § 41 7). ew is never contracted but is often 
pronounced as one syllable by synizesis (§ 7). 

h. Sometimes the variable vowel ¢ is contracted with e of 
the stem instead of with the termination, as aideto QO 5038 
(aidec-e-co), pvOeiar 0 180, oreto K 285. ozrefo seems to be 
formed on the analogy of aidefo. One of these vowels is 
sometimes dropped, as droaipeo A 275, ékreo O 202, pvbéar 
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8 202, wwréar § 811. The accentuation of these last three 
forms is uncertain. 

i. The older form of these verbs, in -evw, is sometimes pre- 
served, as éreneleto A 5, verxeinoe A 579. See § 5 f. 

j. Some verbs in -aw and -ew have a present infinitive in 
-nuevat, like pu-verbs, as dpypevar x 322, Kadjpevar K 125, 
moOnpwevar 110, dirynpevar X 265. See § 34 6. 

opéw forms dopéecy A 144, hopjpevat O 310, hophvar B 107. 

III. k. Verbs in -ow are generally contracted. Sometimes 
they have forms with the double o sound, like verbs in -aa, as 
apowaw t 108 (apoovew, apotoww), vrvmovtas € 48, éotpato- 
eovto [187 (which might be written éotpardovto), Snrdmev 
6 226 (Snidovev ?). 


TENSES. 


§ 30. FUTURE AND First Aorist, ACTIVE AND MIDDLE. 
a. Pure verbs which do not lengthen the stem-vowel in the 
formation of the tenses, often have double o in the future 
and first aorist, active and middle, as aidéccopar & 388, Ka- 
Necca O 106. 

b. In the future the o of the before-mentioned verbs often 
disappears, as xadéovea I 3838, avtidwy a 20, copées © 379 (for 
kopécet, from Kopévyupe), dapag X 271, cpeudw H 83, ef. coped 
o 046; dréoaer B 49, dXécw v 399, dre7Tar B 325. 

c. Stems in 6 often show double a in the aorist. 

d. Most of these forms with oo may be explained as origi- 
nal or assimilated, as velxeooe from the theme vevxec (cf. vel- 
Kos), Kowicoato for Koud-cato (ef. Koutd)). Thus the stem- 
vowel of these verbs was not final originally, and hence is 
not lengthened in the future and aorist. 

e. The asigmatic future of liquid verbs is inflected like the 
present of verbs in -ew, as Baréev « 290, dréec0ar O 700. See 
§ 29 IL 

f. Some stems in and p-retain the o of the future and 
aorist (as some do in Attic), as dpoas (apaplaxw) a 280, 
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ércat A 409, Oepadpevos 7 507, ctpoas T' 23, Suadbépces N 625, 

éxéhoapev t 546, opce A 10. For dférrevev 8 334, see § 12. 

g. The so-called Doric future with tense-sign ce, is found 

in ésoeitas B 393, wecéovrar A 824. This is an archaism, not 
~a Dorism. 

h. Some verbs have a future without tense-sign, as dyes 
€ 291 shalt find, cis, xelw 7 3840 shall lie (kaxkelovtes a 424 
to lie down), omar, mlouat, aviw, épvw, Béowas O 194 (Belo- 
pat X 431). Some of these verbs are old presents which 
acquired a future signification; ejus is not always future in 
Homer, cf. B 87. 

i. Some verbs form the first aorist active and middle with- 
out o, as jverxay 6 T84 (Attic jveyxa), éyever B 395 and éyeev 
Z 419 (from éyea for éyeva), doceva E 208, nrevaTo X 274 and 
aréacbe 6 TT4, éxna A 40, subjv. ejowev H 877 (from Kalo). 

j. The first aorist _often has the variable vowel of the 
second aorist °/,, as tov y 5, Stcetro 8 388. So in the im- 
perative, as Byjceo E 109, dpoeo I 250, a&ere 1 105, olcere 
T' 1038, éyer@e QO 704; infinitive, ofcéwevar T 120; participle, 
dvcopévoto a 24 and probably éauBnoopevor II 348. 

k. Verbs in -Gw often have themes in y and thus futures 
and first aorists in -&w and -£a, as é€anxamaEar A 129, MeEppun- 
pee 8 93, wroreuiEouev B 328. 

1. The future optative is not found in Homer. 


31. Perrect. a. The so-called first perfect in -«a is 
formed only from 20 vowel-stems. It is almost as rare as 
the first aorist in -xa (€Owxa, Enka, @Onka). Forms without 
« are derived even from vowel-stems, especially participial 
forms, as xcéxunkas Z 262, but cexwnos V 232; mepvcace 
114 but wedvacw n 128 eureduvia A 513; réOvnxcev a 196, 
teOynkviav 6 734, but teOvnota P 402. 

b. The final mute of the stem is not aspirated. 

c. The endings are affixed immediately to the reduplicated 
verb-stem in BeRdaat, yeydact, 56.01, de(dipev, edeldicav, éyp7- 
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yopbe, &uxTov, eiAjrAovOmev, lOuev, KEKUNwS, HéuaTor, Tétroabe, 
érrériO ev, Extate, TeTAALN, TéTAAOL, TEOVATAY. 

a. ivwyov (as € 216), péunxor (as « 489), yéywve (as 3805) 
are inflected as imperfects ; ef. éppiynos T 358, drwy A 164, 
which have the force of present subjunctives. 

e. dradjpevos, GXd\ncOaL, akaynpevos, axdynoOa, érav- 
pevos are accented irregularly as presents. See § 26 n. 

f. The second perfect often has a long vowel in the stem 
where the second aorist has a short vowel, as apypy ¢ 3861, 
apapn II O12. épwpe H 874, wpope B 146. 

g- In the feminine participle the short form of the stem 
appears, aS adpnpes x 503 but dpapvia € 267, reAnros pw 1038 
but teAarvia 6 293; hence ésxvia not eixvia I’ 386, ete. 


VOICKS. 


§ 32. MippLe. a. The active and middle forms opay 
(about 40 times) and opacas (about 20 times), ide@v (more 
than 200 times) and ’déc0a (90 times), are used often with- 
out appreciable difference of meaning; ¢f. ébaro B 267, ébn 
B 877. : 

b. The first aorist middle is sometimes used without dif- 
ference of meaning from the second aorist active, as éB/cero 
n 185, €8n a 427; edvcero TP 328, &u I 86; xeyjoaro A 385, 
éxiyev y 169. 

ce. The future middle is sometimes used as passive, as dvap- 
paicecOar O 355, répaeras O 729, reréec Par B 36. 

d. The aorist middle is sometimes used with no distinc- 
tion of meaning from the passive, as couujnoavto A 476, Kor- 
pi Onwev 6 559; yorooapévn TI 413, yorwOels A 9; éduvijcato 
E 33, duvacOn ¢ 819; yypato & 270, xyapn 76 (ef. Keyapol- 
ato A 256); dmevaocato B 629, vacOn & 119; ayépovto B 94, 
nyepev A dT; Adpnv P 80, AVOev & 81; auhéyuto B 41, aude- 
xv0n 8 T16; of. nracOa O 558 be slain, crapévoro T 875; 
and érediyOnoav E 497 they rallied, OwpnxOAvar A 226 arm 
himself, (OvvOnrnv I 475. 
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e. Homer has only apvicacdat, npacduny, hoato, opéEaro, 
never the corresponding passive forms. 


33. PASSIVE. a. For the ending of the aorist passive in- 
finitive, see § 26 m. 

b. For the ending of the third plural indicative, see § 26 v. 

c. The second aorist subjunctive passive usually remains 
uncontracted, and follows the rule of wi-verbs (§ 34 d). 

d. In the second aorist subjunctive, the passive suffix is 
often long (and the mode-vowel short in the dual and in the 
first or second person plural, § 27 a), as daelm « 280 (from 
stem da-, cf. dafjvar), Sapnns I 4386 (Sdpvnpe), cain T 27 
(ojmo), daunete H 12, tparreiowev I 441 (répzra, § 18), but 
puyéwow B4T5 (pioyo). 

e. Homer has only two futures from passive stems, darjceas 
y 187, poynoecOas K 365. 

f. Some verbs have both first and second aorists passive, 
as €BradOncav V 3887, BraBev V 461; eulyOn E 134, éwiynv 
T 445; riydev © 298, wayev A 572; éréphOnre p 174, raphOn 
h 57, éraprncav O 633, tparelopev I'441, with reraproépecba 
WY 10 in the same sense. 


VERBS IN -MI. 


34. a. Some verbs in -we have forms in the present and 
imperfect indicative which follow the analogy of contract 
verbs: tie? a 192, dcd07 8 237, didod00 a 313, fetor TY 152, edi- 
dov » 289, éerides B 390; so dauvad 2X 221, mitva DT, éxipva 
n 182, dpvve b 100. 

b. Verbs in -ws sometimes retain the long vowel of the 
stem where it is short in Attic, as teOnmevar V 83 (for TiOé- 
vat), of. dirypevat X 265; teOjpevov K 34 (for riOéuevov). 
didacomev v 808 (SHcouev) and didodvar O 425 are irregular. 

ce. For the ending -v for -cay, see § 26 w. 

d. The second aorist subjunctive active generally remains 
uncontracted. The stem vowel often appears in its long 
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form with short mode vowel in the dual and in the first and 
second plural (ef. §$ 27 a, 83 d), as Oelw a 89 (better Ojo), 
quow & 118, orrns P 30, dédnow A 324, rapotyjerov o 183, 
Belouev A 143 (better Ojopuer), yvowot A 802, épetowev A 62 
(better éprjopuev, as from an épnyc). 

e. imc send has the following not-Attic forms: (e?av (iaov), 
inoe (th) tev Ciecav), iéwevas (iévar), avéces Cavjcer), eqea 
(xa), KdOewev (Kabetper), Eva, cicav (jKav), weOelm (ueOo), 
nol, ahén, avin (avy), meOeuev (ueBetvar), évto (eivto). 

f. a. eis go or shall go is aoristic except in the present 
indicative. It has the following not-Attic forms: cic@a 
(thrice for ¢7@), ua, dvjvov (ja), He, je, te(v) (Hee), irnvy 
(anv), jomev, iwev (npev), Hicav, icav, Hrov (joav), inca 
(ins), inow Cin), iOpen, Zomev (l@pev), tein Clo), twevCar) 
(lévar), fut. efropas, aor. elcato, éeicato. 

8. Perhaps jer, Aroav should be read for jouer, Heov. 

g. a. ejwi am has the following not-Attie forms: éoa/, 
els (also enclitic, somewhat less frequent than éooi, which 
consists of the original stem éc- and the original ending of 
the second person -ov, which generally can be substituted for 
it) (et), eluév (éopév), edict (eicl), ja, ga, gov (Fv), éncba 
(joa), hev, env, Hnv (jv), cay Choav), éw, petelw (&), ens, 
now (75), wor (aor), ous (eins), Got (ein), ooo, a form of 
the middle voice, as also Sappho 1 28, (/a6c), eupev(ac), by 
assimilation for éo-pevac, éwev (ar) (eivar), éwv, éodoa KTr. (dv, 
ovoca KTA.), éooerat, éooeitas (twice, for écrar). Iterative 
€oKoV, €CKE. 

B. &nv, inv (hv), probably should be written éev, sev. 

y. Forms without the root-vowel e (remnant of éc-) are 
very rare, as now T 202, dat & 274, w 491, ovens + 489, dv- 
tas n 94; Av is more common but often can be written éev. 

h. ¢npi say has the following not-Attic forms: ¢fc0a 
(ons), épav, dav (pacar), diy, djow (69). Middle forms 
are common, but not in the present indicative: éepdpunv, Epato, 
épavto, imperative pdo, ddcO, infinitive ddcOar, participle 
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papevos. Iterative épacxoy Ktrd. rTedacpévoy & 127 may 
come from ¢aive. 

i. xetuas lie has the following not-Attic forms: xelatas, 
KéaTat, KéovTat (KEelvTaL), KelaTo, KéaTo (é€xewTOo), KNTar (from 
xéeetat for xéntar). Iterative xéoxero. For the future xed, 
Kelwy, Kelovtes, See § 80 h. 

j. a. Fa sit has efatar, Gatar (jvrat), elato, ato (jvTo 
Y 158). 

8. yjatac and jaro are more rational forms than efaras and 
efato, which are found in the Mss. 

k. oida know has the following not-Attic forms: oidas 
(only a 887, for oicOa), iiuev (dopev), dea (76n), Heidns (see 
§ 41 d, for 7dnc0a), jelder, HOee (Hder), ioav (joav), iSpwev (ar) 
(eidévat), idvia (eldvia). Future efdjo@ as well as efoopas. 

1. yp7 in Homer seems to be a noun. See § 3h. 


§ 35. SrconD AORISTS WITHOUT VARIABLE VOWEL. 
Many second aorists, active and middle, are found without 
variable vowel, following the analogy of verbs in -w, as éera 
a 300, éktaro O 487 (from xrelyw, stem xtev-, KTa-); adroo 
II 754, ddro A 582 (arAXopar) 3 devas B T0 (dw); yévTo © 438 ; 
éynpa H 148, ynpds P 197 (ynpaw) 3 éyyw A199; dée7o B 420 
(Séyouat); BrAto A 518 (Barro); KATO B 262, KrOTe B 56 
(ervo); Euxto a 483; odta Z 64, odtdwevae 1 801; AHO 
> 50; éwémros y 15 (TA@w); Ecovto B 809 (cedw) ;, EPOiT0 
> 100, POicbar 8 183, POipevos © 859 (P0ie). 


ITERATIVE FORMS. 


§ 36. a. Iterative forms of the imperfect and aorist indi- 
cate the repetition of a state or action. The augment is 
generally omitted. These forms are characterized by the suf- 
fix -cx and have the inflection of the imperfect of verbs in 
-w. They are confined to the Ionic dialect. The iterative 
idea is frequently waning and occasionally is lost. 

b. Verbs in -» add the endings -ccov or -cxopny to the 
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e-form of the stem of the present or second aorist, as éyeoxor, 
ENec KE, ElTEeTKe, LOETKE. 

ce. xkptmrtacKxe ® 272 probably should be xpdmtecke.  piz- 
tracke @ 874 probably should be pinpacxe, although both may 
‘ be considered as formed according to mistaken analogy. 

d. Iteratives from the first aorist are peculiar to Homer, 
érdoacke (€Xavvw), pvnodoKeto (miuvicKw), OpéEackoy (Tpé- 
xo). 

e. The suffix is sometimes added without variable vowel 
to themes which end in a vowel, as éacxes T 295, wOerKxe X 
596, davecxe X 587 (the only example of a passive). 

f. Verbs in -w add the endings -ccoy or -cxopny directly 
to the theme: éfackov, ddcKxor, Svanev, KéoxeTo (Keipar), 
écxov (for éo-cKor, €ipi). 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 37. a. Prepositions often retain their original adverbial 
force (as év € but therein, mapa dé and beside him). They 
may be placed after the verbs or nouns with which they are 
connected. See § 3 d. 

b. a. The preposition is often separated from the verb 
which it modifies, as wap dé Kepardjvov audi otiyes ovK 
ararrabdvat | érracay A 330 f., where map modifies értacav. 
In év 68 wrupt mpjocavtes H 429, év is to be construed adver- 
bially, while zrup/ is dative of means. 

8. Sometimes the preposition, like other adverbs of place, 
governs a genitive where in its prepositional use it would be 
followed by another case, as Tov poyddv vd crodo0d jaca 
t 375 I drave the bar under the ashes, where io omodév would 
be more regular. 

y. Similarly other words which were separate in the Ho- 
meric age were welded together in later time: ov yap ére 
became ov«éti yap, dua 8 dumrepés A 377 became Sdvaprrepés Sé. 
So in old English to ws ward was used where the later idiom 
requires toward us. 
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ce. ANASTROPHE. a. Disyllabic prepositions, when they 
immediately follow the word with which they are construed, 
take the accent upon the penult, except dudi, dvti, dvd, dud. 
ava Z 331 stands for avacrn&. évi is used for évevou or eve- 
ott, éme for érects, wéta for wétects. dro is used for &robev 
far from. éps is used for treptocds exceedingly. 

8. Elided prepositions suffer anastrophe only when they 
as adverbs modify a verb to be supplied, as ém I’ 45 for 
émeott, —or by way of exception, in order to avoid ambi- 
guity, as éf’ A 350, to show that the preposition is to be con- 
nected with the preceding word; so mdp ¥ 191, car’ p 246. 

y. This so-called retraction of the accent to the first sylla- 
ble is only a conservation of its original position, from which 
it was moved when the adverb lost something of its inde- 
pendence by its close connection with a verb or noun. 

d. a. év has the parallel forms eiy, eivi, évi. eiy stands only 
in the part of the foot which receives the ictus, and its use 
is nearly confined to certain phrases, as <iv ayoph, ety “AiSao 
ddpocow. ivi is used but half a dozen times and only in the 
second foot. 

8. The poet uses both és and els, card and xatai (in 
katatBatat v 110), mapa and trapai, TOs, mporl, and roti, 
vo and val, trrép and vzrelp. 

y- The forms in -a seem to be old locatives, of yapyai 
(hum). 

e. é& receives an accent when, following its noun, it stands 
at the end of the verse, as Oedy é& p 518, or is in danger of 
a wrong construction, as Deady && Eupope Tipns € 835 from the 
gods she has received a share of honor. 

f. dpudl, avd, and pera, are used also with the dative. 


ADVERBS. 


§ 38. a. a. A predicate adjective is often used where the 
English idiom has an adverb or an adverbial phrase, as v6.05 
éBn A 424 went yesterday, nepin A 497 early in the morning, 
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rravnuépior. A 4T2 all day long, ravvixios a 448 through the 
whole night, weraddpreos § 194 after supper, évvdyvor A 683 by 
night, évd.or A 726 at midday, éxrépior & 844 at evening, mpy- 
vis E58 (pronus) on his face, éroupadsov H 267 (ém’ ouda- 
AD) on the boss, dSéEvov K 274 on the right, werwrvov Il 739 on 
the forehead, mefos O 488 on foot. 

B. Similarly xetvos 0 412 there, otros K 341 here, and fre- 
quently 60¢, as 7pels olde a T6 we here. 

y. mpodpwv willing is used only predicatively, where the 
English idiom uses willingly. 

b. Adverbs ending in -a are common: Aliya (but Auyéws is 
more frequent), capa, rdya (about 70 times, but rayéws only 
ay 865), oa. These seem to have been originally neuter 
cognate accusatives, and many are such still; ¢f. won éré- 
TEXAN, TOAN HPATO, Méya VIT LE, MEyan eVYETO, KT. . 

ce. Adverbs in -dyv and -dov (originally adverbial accusa- 
tives from stems in -da and -d0) are: auBorddnv, Badnv, émt- 
ypaBonv, érirtydnyv, eriatpopddyny, KrARSHV, KPUBSnV, pbeTadpo- 
Ladnv, Ovomakrndny, TapaBAndSnv, mpotpoTadnv, vroBAnOnv 
(all having the signification of the participle of the corres- 
ponding verb), — ayerndcv, dvadhavedy, ava- (atro-, érri-, TEpt-) 
OTAOOD, Botpvéor, dtaxploov, iNadov, KaTAapVAaoor, KAT@MLAOOD, 
Krayynoov, TavOvpacoy, parayynoov. 

d. Adverbs in -éa are rare, as avadavédd, arootadd, plysda. 

e. Adverbs in -dss are: ddAubus, amorBndls, awudis, ap- 
goveis. 

f. Adverbs in -c are: duoynti, avaipmori, avidperti, avovtnti, 
avoloti, aoovol. 

g. Adverbs in -£ are: yvv€, érimlé, coupl&, NaF, o8ak, vé. 

h, Adverbs in -ws are not common; they are most fre- 
quent from o-stems: oltws (obTos), as (6), a’tws (adros), 
Kak@s (Kaxos). iows and ouoiws are not found, cards only 
B 68, dirws only A 347. 

Adverbs in -ws are formed also from adpadyis (adbpadéas) 
acparns (arparéas), uyds (Auyéws), wéyas (weyaros), TaYvs | 


f 
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(rayéws), Teyvijers (Treyvnévtws), and from the participles 
(used like adjectives) éwictdpevos, éoovpevos. 

These adverbs in -ws are little used also by the lyric poets: 
KANOS, KAKOS, lows, GAAws are not found in Pindar. 


HOMERIC VERSE. 


§ 39. THe Heroic Hexameter. a. The poems are to 
be read with careful attention to,the metrical quantity of 
each syllable, as well as to the sense of the passage. There 
are six feet (bars or measures) in each verse; hence the 
name hexameter. ‘The part of each foot which has no ictus 
(the arsis) should receive as much time though not so much 
stress as the ictus-syllable (the thesis). The rhythm would 
be called 2 time in modern music. The English hexameter 
(found e.g. in Longfellow’s Evangeline) is generally read as 
of 2 time. 

b. The written word-accent is to be disregarded in read- 
ing Homeric verse. Occasionally (as avdpa pos évverre, wodca, 
moNUTpoTroV os ada woAAd a 1) the verse-ictus and word- 
accent may coincide, but the word-accent seems to have had 
no influence on the formation of the verse. 


ce. The dactyl o Be ay or —vv), with the ictus on the 
first syllable, is the fundamental and prevailing foot of Ho- 


meric verse. It is often replaced by a spondee! or heavy 


dactyl @ ss or ——). In three verses of the Iliad (B 544, 
A 130, VY 221) and in three of the Odyssey (0 334, ¢ 16, y 
192) each foot is a spondee, but a restoration of older, un- 


1 This name was derived from the use of this slow solemn measure in the 
hymns which accompanied the libation (cmovdh) to the gods; cf. two brief 
hymns of the Lesbian Terpander, about 700 B.c., to Zeus: Zed mdvtay apxd,| 
ndytav ayhtwp, | Zed, col omevdw | tavtav turwy apxdv, and to Apollo and the 
Muses: S2évdapev tais Mvduas | racly Méoas | cal TH Mwodpxw | Aatods viel, 
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contracted forms would give at least one dactyl to each of 
these verses; ’Arpeldyns: To 8 adr éx Sippou youvatécOnv A 
180 may be read with two dactyls "Atpeidns: T® 0 avr’ éx 
Sippoo (§ 17 ¢) youvaléc nv. 

Dactyls are about three times as frequent as spondees in 
the Homeric poems. 

d. Verses in which each of the first five feet is a dactyl 
are far more common in Homer than in Vergil: there are 
160 in the first book of the Iliad alone. Many frequently 
recurring verses have this rhythm; as tov 8 amapeBdomuevos 
mpocédn Todas Kis “AxidEvS, — of 8 ex’ dveiaW Etoipa mTpo- 
Keiweva yelpas ladXov, —avtTap érrel moatos Kal édnttos && 
épov évto. Many other verses have but one spondee (gener- 
ally in the first foot) among the first five feet; as Awos & 
npuyéveca havn pododaKtunros Hos, —jpmos 8 HédAos KaTédu Kal 
érl kvépas HArOev. 

e. Spondees are most common in the first two feet; they 
are more and more avoided in each foot toward the close of 
the verse, except perhaps in the fourth foot where the great 
Alexandrian critic Aristarchus preferred a spondee. But 
very many of these spondees in the first and fourth feet of 
our texts can be and doubtless should be resolved into dac- 
tyls; thus ayjpaov B 447 is now read for the éyijpev of Aris- 
tarchus. 

f. The first foot allows more freedom than any other. A 
short vowel there more frequently retains its natural quan- 
tity before a mute and a liquid, and yet is more frequently 
lengthened in the unaccented part of the foot (§ 41 h vy) be- 
fore that combination. At the close of the first foot, hiatus 
is allowed (§ 9 0). 

Similarly the first foot of the iambic trimeter of Greek 
tragedy and of English poetry has exceptional freedom. 

g. The Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 ) is seldom immediately 
preceded by a word of three long syllables. Before this 
diaeresis, a dactyl is strongly preferred, and is to be restored 
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in many places where the Mss. have the contracted form. 
Certain dactylic forms, as Byjcero, are preserved there more 
frequently than elsewhere in the verse. 

h. Verses which have a spondee in the fifth foot are called 
spondaic verses (én o7rovdecaxa). They are more common 
in Homer than in the Latin poets, —about 4 per cent. of the 
verses of the Iliad being spondaic. 

i. These spondaic verses seem especially frequent at the 
close of emphatic sentences or of divisions of the narrative 
(of. A 21, 157, 291, 600) and in descriptions of suffering and 
toil, but often no rhythmic effect is sought; the convenience 
of the verse determined the measure. 

j. The last two feet of the verse must not consist of two 
spondaic words: thus "H® diay « 806 should be ’Héa Stay, 
Snpou dhyus E 239 should be djpoo phys. 

k. The last foot in each verse is a spondee, but the final 
syllable may be short; the deficiency in time is then made 
up by the slight pause which follows at the end of the verse 
(§ 41 a, pa). A heavy or consonantal ending is preferred ; 
hence the v-movable is often used. 

1. The student need not concern himself about elision as 
in Latin poetry; that is already done in the text; but he 
must be watchful for synizesis (§ 7). 


CAESURAL PAUSES. 


§ 40. a. Each verse has one or more caesural pauses (cae- 
sura = toun cutting), — pauses within a foot. 

b. The principal caesura of the verse is always a pause in 
the sense, and is often emphasized by punctuation, as in each 
of the six successive verses & 10-15; but occasionally com- 
mas are found where no pause is necessary. 

Of course there can be no pause immediately before an 
enclitic, since this is closely connected with the foregoing 
word. 

ce. A caesura is almost always found in the third foot; 
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only 185 verses of the Iliad and 71 of the Odyssey have no 
pause there. It occurs either after the ictus-syllable (as 
pnvw dede Oed d Inrniddeo “Ayirgmos AL —vvl—vvl 
—~A—|—vvul—vv|—~—!l) or between the two short sylla- 
bles (as dvdpa pou évvere Modoa , rodvTpotroy Os ada TONG 
ab, ee Sie Baas Aah sO ull eel Be 2) ates 
two caesuras are about equally frequent; but the second 
slightly predominates and seems to have been preferred. 

d. The importance of the caesura in the third foot is 
marked not only by the freedom with which hiatus is al- 
lowed there (§ 9 0), and by the evident avoidance of elision 
at that point (§ 10 e), but also by the large number of tags 
of verses which are suited to follow it; as watip avdpav te 
Gedy te, Bodmis wotva” Hpn, Gea Nevewrevos” Hpy, Hed yrav- 
Korres AOnvn, hrropperdns “Adpodirn, Avos Ovyatnp “Adpodirn, 
evevijpides “Ayatol, “Axyardy yadKkoyiTavev, Kdpn KopLowVTeEs 
"Ayatol, apnipiros Mevédaos, dvaE avdpav ’Ayapéuvorv, Bory 
ayabos Acouydns, Vepivios tmrmota Néotwp, ctr. — all of 
which must be preceded by the feminine caesura (see f) of 
the third foot; while “Ayapéuvovos ’Atpeldao, edvpvd Kpelov 
-Ayaueuvorv, ayntopes noe pédovtes, atrapelBeto daovncév Te 
KTX. must be preceded by the masculine caesura of the third 
foot. See § 4b, ¢, d. 

e. The pause after the first syllable of the third foot is 
called the penthemimeral caesura (7révTe, jpt-, wépos) because 
it comes after the fifth half-foot; it divides the verse into 

4+ 383 feet. The pause between the two short syllables of 
the third foot divides the verse into 22 + 31 feet. 

f. The pause after an ictus-syllable is called a masculine 
caesura because of the vigorous tone which it gives to the 
verse; the pause between two unaccented syllables is called 
a feminine caesura. 

g. Sometimes the principal pause of the verse is the mas- 
culine caesura of the fourth foot. This is called the hephthe- 
mimeral caesura (érTd, nut-, wépos). This is somewhat more 
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common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. It is frequent 
after a feminine caesura of the third foot. It gives an ener- 
getic movement after a penthemimeral caesura, when the 
verse is divided into 24 +1 + 24 feet. 

h. Sometimes the pause of the verse is at the close of the 
fourth foot; this is called the Bucolic diaeresis (a diaeresis 
being a pause at the end of a word between two feet) or cae- 
sura, since it is most evidently aimed at in the bucolic or 
pastoral poetry of Theocritus. Occasionally there is a tran- 
sition at this point to another part of the story, as A 318, 
348, 430. This Bucolic diaeresis with the penthemimeral 
caesura divides the verse into 24+ 14-4 2 feet. 

i. The importance of the Bucolic diaeresis is marked by 
the large number of tags of verses which are ready to follow 
it, as dtos “Odvaceds, Epxos "Ayalon, (1wT0Ta Néctop, dBpipos 
"Apns, palduuos “Extwp, PoiBos ’AmoArwr, Hadras AOnvy, Sia 
Oeawv, pntieta Zevs, icd@eos das. See §$ 4c. Hiatus is al- 
lowed here occasionally. See § 9 6. 

j- A slight pause occurs after the first short syllable of the 
first foot about 50 times in 100 verses. 

k. A slight pause occurs about as often, after the first 
short syllable of the fifth foot. The poet prefers to close the 
verse with the rhythm — v, vy —~— (where the comma repre- 
sents the end of a word) rather than —v v, ——; hence ove 
rérecoas A 108, not ovr éréreccas. See § 25 e. 

1. The principal pause of the verse is almost never at the 
close of the third foot; this would divide the verse into two 
equal parts and cause monotony. A word ends there not 
infrequently, but is accompanied by a more prominent cae- 
sura in the third or fourth?foot ; as &vOa isov mrelatous Ppv- 
yas dvepas I’ 185, where the last two words are so closely 
connected that no caesura is felt between them. But see y 34. 

m. Even a slight pause is rare between the two short syl- 
lables of the fourth foot. In xa) ézeiOero wv0d A 33, the 
objectionable pause might be avoided by omitting the aug- 
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ment, but the conjunction is connected with the verb so 
closely that no caesura is felt. 

n. It has been remarked that the forbidden caesura is next 
in position to the favorite Bucolic diaeresis; while the for- 
bidden diaeresis at the close of the third foot is next to the 
favorite feminine caesura of the third foot. 

o. No sentence ends with the second foot. 

p. The pause in the third foot gives to the rest of the 
verse an anapaestic movement, from which it is often recalled 
by the Bucolic diaeresis. Similarly the Roman Saturnian 
verse (as Dabint malim Metélli , Naévid poétae) is at first 
iambic, but is trochaic at the close. 

q. The varied position of the main caesura, and the minor 
pauses in different parts of the verse, give perfect freedom 
from monotony without detracting from the grace and dig- 
nity of the measure. 


QUANTITY. 


§ 41. a. Metrical convenience or necessity often determined 
the poet’s choice among synonymous words (§ 4 a—d); since 
aprdéEcos ambideater was not suited to dactylic verse, zrepr- 
déEvos was used © 163. The poet in general preferred the 
light dactyls to the heavy dactyls or spondees, and retained 


1 The beginner will find it convenient to remember concerning a, 1, v, the 
vowels whose quantity is not clear at the first glance, that 

(1) they are short in the final syllable of any word when the antepenult 
has the acute or if the penult has the circumflex accent ; 

(2) they are regularly short in inflectional endings, as udxnot, i}pwa, rpé- 
moval, TéOvnka, —in the final syllables of neuter nouns, as déua, Fuap, wert, 
ddxpv, —in suffixes, except where v has beenglost before o, as picts, d0Alys, fol- 
viooa, —in particles, especially in’ prepositions, as dvd, mepl, ind, dpa, ér1, — 
and generally in the second aorist stem of verbs; 

(3) they are long in the final syllable when the penult is long by nature 
and has the acute accent; 

(4) they are long when they are the result of contraction, as érfua from 


érluae, ipdv from iepdy, véxis from véxvas, and as the final vowel of the stem of 
nouns of the first declension. 
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in the Epic dialect a large number of dactylic forms which 
were afterwards contracted. An amphimacer (—v —, audi, 
paxpov) was avoided often by means of apocope, synizesis, or 
elision. 

Most exceptions to the rules of quantity are only apparent. 
The poet, for example, did not lengthen a short syllable by 
placing the ictus upon it. If an apparently short final syl- 
lable stands where a long syllable is expected, it is probable 
either 

(1) that the final syllable was originally long, and later 
lost part of its quantity, as mpiv, nouns in -1¢ (BAocupamis 
éstepavwro A 86), and the dative singular ending of the 
third declension (§ 18 a); or : 

(2) that the following word has lost an initial consonant 
which would have made the preceding syllable long by posi- 
tion (see m below); or 

(8) that the pause (musical rest) of a caesura or diaeresis, 
fills out the time occupied by the foot, allowing the same 
freedom as at the end of the verse (§ 89k). 

b. A considerable number of anomalies, however, remain 
unexplained. Prominent among the unexplained anomalies 
of quantity is the ¢ of certain abstract nouns, as U7repomAlnoe 
A 205, mpoOupince B 588, dtiulnor v 142. This « receives no 
ictus, hence no satisfaction could be gained even from the 
obsolete doctrine that a short syllable might be lengthened 
by the poet if it were made the ictus-syllable of the foot. 
These abstract nouns form such a definite class that it may 
be assumed that there was some explanation, perhaps physio- 
logical, for them all. 

ce. Doubtless when the poems were recited musically, it 
might have been easy for the bard in his intonation to hold, 
and thus to lengthen, a syllable which was usually short, or 
to slur over a long syllable and treat it as short. But it is 
not found that Homer or any other poet availed himself of 
this license. 
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d. Many apparently irregular variations of natural quan- 
tity, as well as apparent freedom in allowing hiatus, and vari- 
ations of quantity made by position (see m below), are to be 
explained by the loss of a consonant, e.g. arn or adtn Was 
originally afarn (see § 147); the loss of f and the conse- 
quent lengthening of one of the neighboring vowels (ef. 
Bactrefos, Bacidos, Bacidéas), explains dacdunv 1 116 and 
dacato 1 537, as compared with dacas © 287; adécapev (afe- 
caper, from iavw) y 151 but decay y 490; “AiSos T 322 but 
“Aids A 3, from a-fid (§ 14), of. neidns X 280 for éfeidns ; 
péuacav B 863 but pweyadres B 818 (ueuafotes). In evxnros 
A 554 (éknror E 759), the form may have been favored in 
popular use by a supposed connection with the adverb ed, 
which seemed so natural in evadev 5 340 for éfadev. 

e. It may be supposed that the bards followed poetic prece- 
dents in allowing hiatus or lengthening before certain sylla- 
bles in which but a minimum of the original sound remained ; 
sometimes, by false analogy, they may have treated in the 
same way other syllables which really had lost no consonant. 

f. a. A syllable which contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong is long by nature, Final ac and o: are metrically long, 
although short as concerns accentuation. 

8. The quantity of some vowels is not fixed, as *A7é\)o- 
vos A 14, *Amvod\Awy A 880; "Apes, "Apes E 31 Gf the text is 
right); Liddves VW 748, LiSoviovs § 84; ef. Avovicov r 825 
with Aveévucos Z 185 (which remained the usual form in 
Boeotian dialect, as it is in Pindar) ; usw a 110, vdwp a 146. 

y. Most of these vowels with variable quantity were origi- 
nally long and were becoming short, as the Homeric iaos, 
Kanros, and ddpos, became icos, Kadds, and ddpos in Attic 
poetry. The penult of avin was long in Homer but occa- 
sionally short in Attic poetry. fevapuo (ef. dpn eiapwi B 
471), Attic éapivds, is found on a Boeotian inscription. It 
is evident that every vowel which at first was long and after- 
wards became short must have had at some time a metrical 
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quantity which could be treated either as long or short, @.e. 
its quantity was variable. 

6. A trace of the original @ in the ending of the neuter 
plural remains perhaps in é6vea cios B 87, where the hiatus 
is justified as weak (§ 9 d). 

e. For the length of final « in the dative singular of the 
third declension, see. $18 a. piv in piv adr’ Z 81 retains 
its original length, as a contracted comparative. 

¢ So in Latin, the vowels of certain words had lost so 
much of their original quantity in the time of Plautus that 
he employed them sometimes as long, sometimes as short, 
while in later Latin poetry they became definitely short. 
Analogous to this, also, is the fact that a short vowel before 
a mute and a liquid is generally long in Homer, while in 
Attic it is generally short. 

m With this variation of natural quantity may be com- 
pared the double forms employed in Homer,—one with a 
single consonant, another with two consonants, as ’AycAXeEvs 
A 54, ’Aysreds A 199; "Odvaceds A 430, “Oducevs A 494; 
Tpikeny B 129, Tpikns A 202; darmas A 344, drrws A 186; 
pécoor 1 266, uéoov A 481, «7rX., many of which doubled con- 
sonants are known to be justified etymologically. 

g. Sometimes a naturally short vowel was lengthened (not 
by the poet, but in the speech of the people) in order to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of short syllables. This 
is illustrated by the rule for the use of o or in the compaii- 
son of adjectives (codwtepos but xouvddrepos), by the pains 
shown by some of the Greek orators (as Demosthenes) to 
avoid an uninterrupted succession of several short syllables, 
and by the words which have a vowel similarly lengthened 
in the Attic dialect (as advaros, Tpoonryopos, vmnpeTns ). We 
find aio but avépes (avijp M 882), ef. jvopén (Pindar avip, 
dvopéa) Lptapos but IIpiapidns, Ovyarnp but Cuyamene with 
v in all forms of more than three syllables), drovéovro, ayo- 
paacbe but diryopn, GOdvatos but dOarros, of. hveudevta from 
divewos,émirovos . 423. 
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h. a. In Homeric verse a syllable which contains a short 
vowel is long by position when the vowel is followed by a 
double consonant (& £, ) or by two or more consonants, 
whether these are in the same or in the following word or 
are divided between the two words. 

8. This rule holds good also in case of a mute followed 
by a liquid. This combination rarely fails to make position 
within a word, and generally makes Due when it stands 
at the beginning of a word (as trate kpesdvTwy a 45), espe- 
cially when this word is closely connected with the preceding. 

y. The influence of the metrical ictus on quantity is no- 
where else so clear as in strengthening this so-called weak- 
position before a mute and a liquid: before this combination, 
a short vowel is always lengthened (more than 2600 times) 
in the ictus part of the foot; while lengthening in the arsis 
of the foot is found 105 times, 48 of which are in the first 
foot (as é« 68 Xpvaonis A 489, cf. § 89 f) and 47 in the second 
foot (as é& ob 6) Ta mpéta A 6). Of course a short vowel 
remains short only in the unaccented part of the foot. See 
a 8 below. 

i. a. Sometimes a vowel remains short before a mute fol- 
lowed by A or p, as *Agpodirn T T 380, apehiBporns B 889, apudi- 
Spudrs B 700, rpotparécOar Z 336, vedoé Kpoviwy A 528, 
Banré Iprapuidao I 556, yap (a Krvtaiurictpns A113. These 
words and phrases could not have been brought into the 
verse if the mute and liquid must make position, and the 
history of the language shows that this combination of mute 
and liquid was losing its weight (¢f. f y above). Similarly, 
the syllable must be short which precedes Bpotdv, rpocnvda, 
Tpatreca. 

8. Of about 570 examples in the Homeric poems of a 
vowel remaining short before initial mute and liquid, it is 
said that 202 are in the first short syllable of the third foot 
(as Os of ev ToLadTa Tpds aAXjAoUS aydpevov E 274), 278 are 
in the first short syllable of the fifth foot (as cal pu dovijcas 
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érea mrepoevta tpoonvda A 201), 28 are in the first short syl- 
lable of the first foot (as #«a mpds add/jAovs T' 155), 27 are 
in the first short syllable of the second foot (as os & ére tls 
te Spdxovta TV 33); while only 34 are in the second short syl- 
lable of a dactyl, 25 of these being in the first foot (as xa} 
Bare Upvapidao FP 356), and only one of the 34 being before 
a sonant mute followed by a liquid (ra 8& Spdypata A 69). 
It is evident that the numbers in such computations differ 
with different texts. 

y. That a mute and liquid do not always make position 
is explained by the ease with which the combination can be 
pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, leaving the pre- 
ceding vowel short. 

6. In dvdpotira O 6, a remains short before three conso- 
nants; but it is probable that this word has replaced some 
obsolete synonymous word which suited the metre. 

e. Before four words, two of which begin with the double 
consonant € and two with the two consonants ox (not a mute 
and a liquid), the preceding vowel remains short: of te Za- 
xuvOov B 634, o} d¢ Zérecav B 824, mpoxéovTd XKapwavdprov B 
465, ére:ta oxérapvov € 237. Two of these words, ZaxuvOos 
and Zxdpavéspos (although the gods called it ZavOos, T 74), 
might seem essential to the poet’s story, and might be ex- 
cused by the greater freedom which is allowed to the treat- 
ment of proper names in verse; but there are indications of 
possible collateral forms with a single consonant; ¢f. Kidva- 
pas with oxidvawar (which is always used where the metre 
permits), prxpds with cpysxpos (§ 127). Perhaps AdxvyOos 
should be substituted for Zda«vvOos, cf. Fabénv A 88 with 
Sadowes B 3808, Aedécr7ros in a Boeotian inscription for Zev- 
Euros, Adydn on coins for Zayedn. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that Zd«vvOo0s was also the Greek name of Saguntum 
and in that word Z may often have been pronounced nearly 
like >. 

j. a. A single Xr, p, v, p, , at the beginning of certain 
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words, may make position (ef. § 12 6): wodda Mocopevw 
X 91 —~—|—vvul— (ef. &Adiocero Z 45, tpirratos O 488, 
modvrAratov € 445, ovdé Kata potpay II 86T (ef. dupopov Z 
408, Svguotpato & 434, Eupope A 278, efuapro ¢ 312, of which 
the form of reduplication indicates that the stem was treated 
as if it began with two consonants, § 25 0), érea wdddecot 
I’ 222 (ef. aya-vvipov A 420 and English snow), dca péfecxov 
x 46 (of. Fépyov, work, wrought), try te cevarto V 198 (ef. 
éccetvovto B 808, ériccevec Oar O 347, Naocados N 128). 

8. So also & makes position in the stem dv- (detcas fear) 
and always in dv long, as nets dé delcavtes 6 236, Bercev 8 6 
yépov A 83, of. Oeovdis €121 god-fearing (lor Beo-dfns) 3 ov 
Te ward dnv A 416. 

y. A short vowel before a liquid is lengthened most fre- 
quently when it is in the ictus-syllable of the second or 
fourth foot (seldom in the third or fifth foot) and generally 
before words which begin with two short syllables, as év? 
peydpoios yeveOrn E 270. 

k. It is stated that a short vowel is lengthened 123 times 
before p (91 times, not counting repetitions), 70 (51) times 
before X, 320 (111) times before p, 58 (80) times before », 
44 (29) times before 6, 9 times before c. 

1. a. Cognate languages and collateral dialectic forms 
show that most words which in the Attic dialect began with 
p, once began with cp or fp. This explains the doubling of 
the p after the augment and in composition, as well as its 
power to make position in Homeric verse. 85 per cent. of 
the instances of lengthening before p are known to be justi- 
fied etymologically. 

$8. The stem of the verb deztoas is found on a Corinthian 
inscription as éfz. In the Homeric time, if the f was not 
still pronounced by the Ionians of Asia Minor, doubtless the 
6 was thickened in pronunciation by the disappearing fF. 

y. Of the instances of lengthening before ~, most are only 
physiologically explained ; the u-sound being easily continued 
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until it is virtually a double consonant; but this lengthening 
occurs only before certain stems, not before pdyec@ar, pévew, 
Movvos KTA. } 

m. One of the consonants which made, position has often 
been lost, as ypnl dé ww Feixvia T 386, rapevrav A 793 (aap- 
Feorov, § 14); Bédos éxereveés A 51, yap eyov T 49, wap- 
éyn 7 113, from the stem cey-, of. cdveyés « T4 (for cuvee- 
ves) 3 Oeos ws TP 230 Cfor beds Jas, § 121), ef. xaxov ds B 190, 
dpvides &s I’ 2, érexus ds I’ 60, of & dp lcav ws ei te B 780. 
Both consonants which made position are océasionally lost, 
especially in the stem of the third personal pronoun (§ 14¢, h), 
as dpa & P 196 for dpa of, ard &o T 261 for dro oféo. But 
see § 147. 

n. ¢ seems to be used as a double consonant in Zedupin 
pilav —, dw M 208 =v, mipavaxo K 478 (although 
here the reduplication 7: may be considered long by nature, 
cf. Licvdos Z 154). drdis is now written for ddis in Hip- 
ponax Frg. 49, and is justified etymologically; ef. Sdrdo 
from the stem of coos, “laxyos from idyw, d«yov (yov) Pin- 
dar Ol. vi 24, fardyerwves Aesch. Choeph. 1047. 

e. a. A long final vowel or diphthong in the arsis of the 
foot is shortened before a following vowel: ’Atpeidau te Kal 
arrow évevynpoes "Ayasol A 1T, tiv S eyo od cw A 29. The 
shortening of a long vowel is essentially the elision of half 
the vowel (§ 9 dj. 

8. The most frequent exceptions to this rule occur in the 
first foot, less often in the fourth foot, — before the diaereses 
where hiatus is most common (§ 9 0). 

y. Final as, ov, ev are most frequently shortened before an 
initial vowel. Final ov is shortened eight times as often as 
final 7. 

6. The diphthongs with v seem to have been more firm in 
retaining their quantity than those with «. This is explained 
perhaps by the greater permanence in the language of Ff over J. 

e. This shortening of diphthongs seems to indicate a ten- 
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dency of the final « or v of the diphthong to go into its cog- 
nate y (7) or w (fF) sound and disappear (¢f. § 5g). In 
Pindar, also, a final diphthong is shortened far oftener (five 
times as often) than a long final vowel. Of course there was 
no hiatus as long as the 7 or F was spoken. 

€. Final » and 7 are shortened before an initial vowel more 
rarely than other diphthongs. 1, 9, , @, ev are shortened 
more frequently than elsewhere when they are in the first 
short syllable of the first foot. @ is seldom shortened except 
before an ¢ or (less frequently) an a. 

p. a. Before a pause (as before the close of the verse, see 
§ 39 k&), a short vowel may be used in place of a long vowel: 


éxtrépaat Ipidmoto mow A 19 ——|—vvl—vvI¥VA, gev- 
ryojLev * ere yap KTr. & 269 —— lu Av» | <1) elar’ QKOVOVTES * 
0 KT. a 826 —VU|—_—I|IVA. Not infrequently thus the 


short final vowel of a vocative takes the place of a long syl- 
lable, even & vié Ileredo A 338; in such cases the nominative 
form frequently could be used. The pause in the rhythm 
occupies the remainder of the time which would be spent in 
pronouncing a long syllable, fu J= J J Before a pause, 
also, a long final vowel may preserve its quantity although 
the following word begins with a vowel. 

8. This pause, which allows hiatus and prevents the short- 
ening of a final vowel, gives prominence to the syllable before 
it, as éx yap "Opéotao pticws éooetas a 40, of ev ducopévou jp 
‘Yrreplovos a 24. 

q- A few verses seem to begin with a short syllable, as 
érrevo1) TO TpOTov 5 13 (probably érfev), hire caclyvnte D 308 
(of. piras E re épidato E 61), d5 a&es O 154 Cfor 6s fF dé = 
ds Fe abe, cf. 65 o d&ev O 183), O05 78n Ta 7 edvta A TO Cfor 
ds Feldn, § 14), deidn p 519 for afeldn (see d above); Bopéns 
I 5 is in all Mss. for Boppjs CThuc. vr 2). For Zedupin 9 
119, see n above; for cuveyés M 26, see m above; for émiro- 
vos, see g above; but dia pév doridos VT 3857 seems to have 
been used on the analogy of 8? ’Adpoditn xTX. 


‘ddcaro, 88. 
aBpordtopev, 44. 
aBporn, 44. 
dydyopt, 67. 


*AyapenvovlSys, 58. 


ayavuiboy, 92. 
dyypaov, 82. 
dykpepacaca, 42. 
ayvup, 45. 
ayEnpdvy, 42. 
dyopn, 22. 
dyporepawy, 60. 
dyov, 22. 
adeAdeoo, 51. 
*ASpyotivn, 59. 
aeAXoTros, 38. 
*Addw, 52. 
Bavarn, 56. 
ata, 35. 
AlaxtSns, 59. 
aiyloxos, 12. 
Atyurrious, 39. 
al8cio, 71. 
aldecoouat, 72. 
*Al8ys, 22,55. 
aiSotos, 39. 
"AiBos, 88. 
*AiSdaSe, 50. 
*AiSwvers, 56. 
ale, 38. 

alerds, 38. 
albrip, 23. 
Aiveto, 51. 
alvorraQn, 39. 
Alenroo, 51. 
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aixpnra, SI. 
dKaxrjevos, 74. 
dKax pEvos, 43. 
aKnxesarar, 69. 
akréa, 53. 
axoltts, 39. 
dKoun, 38. 
dKovoeay, 68. 
dxpan, 39, 53. 
*Axptoravys, 59. 
akrats, 51. 
*Axroplove, 59. 
GAase, 50. 
dAdAnpat, 66. 
dAaArpevos, 74. 
GAdhynoOa, 74. 
adéacbe, 73. 
GXus, 45. 

dAkt, 55. 
"Adkupos, 58. 
dANEEaL, 42. 
GAAvsis aAAos, 36. 
ddow, 71. 

dAdro, 37, 45, 77. 
dravar, 45. 
a&Adowv, 70. 
GuBporos, 44. 
devat, 77. 
Gppes KTA., 45, 63. 
dppopoy, 92. 
duos KTA., 62 f. 


Gurretadoy, 42, 66. 


dpdls, 45. 
dva, 79. 
dvakreo, 52. 


avat, 45. 

avat dvipav, 12. 
dvbdve, 45, 47. 
avSperor, 52. 
av8pornra, 91. 
dveray, 65, 
avtiwyv, 72. 
dere, 73. 
doses, 22. 
aredyrny, 71. 
Garo, 79. 
amoalpeo, 71. 
amrdevrav, 49. 
aaoveoyro, 89. 
dtovpas, 48. 
carmeépaper, 42. 
dpatos, 46. 
dpdpy, 74. 
*Apyetos, 39. 
dpyevvaey, 36, 44. 
dpextov, 43. 
“Apes "Apes, 88. 
"Apyy, 54. 
dpripy, 74. 
dpvos, 46. 
dpowow, 72. 
dpoas, 72. 
do-pevos, 36. 
demdc-tos yr, 56. 
doo, 65. 
dooa, 65. 
dorpa, 55. 
dor, 45. 
arislyor, 87. 
’"AtpelSao, 38. 
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*ArpetSys, 57 f. 
*"Arpelwy, 59. 
arpépa, 45. 
Adyniadao, 57. 
avepyoay, 42. 
aviaxot, 48. 
avrap, 32. 
avroev, 50. 
avtos, 63. 
avtrodu, 50. 
auTws, 63. 
adte, 65. 
*AxaulBes, 58. 
"Axtrcds, 89. 
BadrrAco, 69. 
BdpSicros, 59. 
Bactrcvrepos, 60. 
BacAros, 38. 
BeBadra, 68. 
BeBe, 67. 
BeBArKewv, 45. 
Belopar, 73. 
Bedéeror, 52. 
Béopor, 73. 
Byceo, 73. 

Bin ‘“Hpakdnetn, 21, 54. 
BAnTo, 77. 
Borcrar, 38. 
Bopéw, 51. 
Bots tatpos, 14. 
Bpionidsa, 58. 
Bpotos, 44. 
yatjoxos, 12. 
yadow, 52. 
yaorpny, 55. 
ye, 29. 

yeros, 53. 
yevolaro, 69. 
yévro, 77. 

» yépa, 53. 

yn, 35. 
ynoyoa, 68. 
ynpds, 77. 
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yAavkamis, 12. 
yrawo, 76. 
Sanoeat, 75. 
Sa.vvaro, 70. 
Satviro, 70. 
Saxprddt, 49. 
Sapdg, 72. 
Sapetev, 66. 
Aap8avl8ns, 59. 
Aapdavider, 58. 
AapSaviwves, 58. 
Sadotvos, 91. 

$€ in apodosis, 30. 
-5e, 50. 
ScSalarar, 69. 
Seadexarar, 67. 
SeiSia, 67. 
SelSoika, 67. 
Selous, 54. 
Setirvoy, 22. 
Sctorar, 92. 
SéxTo, 77. 
S€£vov, 80. 
Acvxadtdys, 58 f. 
Sevraros, 61. 
S€xaTar, 66. 

81, 29. 

81 avre, 39. 
Syjeus, 73. 
Syidwev, 72. 
Synrqoyrat, 70. 
Sypov dps, 83. 
Syv, 92. 
Stappalcer Oar, 74. 
SiS0tva1, 68, 75. 
SiS0t01, 75. 
88d, 75. 
Svépoiparo, 92. 
Siétpayev, 70. 
Suldtdos, 52. 

Sux Oa, 44. 
S.dKetov, 67. 
Avdvucos, 88. 
Sool irA., 61. 


SovArov ypap, 21. 
Sun, 70. 
Svcero, 73. 
SvoKdréa, 53. 
Sucopevoro, 73. 
Shou, 67. 

€ KtA., 46. 
éayn, 66. 
édAny, 66. 
gap, 46. 
éackes, 78. 
garat, 77. 
éBay, 70. 
€Bryjorero, 74. 
éBAaBev, 75. 
eySovmnoay, 44. 
eypryope, 73. 
éyxeln, 55. 
éyXos, 22. 
eSeucev, 92. 
édva, 46. 
éSpakoy, 45. 
éSucero, 74. 
éelxoor, 49. 
€éA8wp, 49. 
é€Amrero, 66. 
énke, 66: 
énvdave, 36, 66. 
éxos, 56. 

ens, 64. 

Bev, 50, 62. 
€Ovos, 46. 
elapivy, 88. 
elato, 77. 
elSov, 66. 
elxoor, 46. 
éuxvia, 74, 
elka, 46. 
elpapro, 92. 
ely, 79. 

elvan eTA., 34, 
elvl, 79. 

elo, 62. 

clos, 37. 


elptrov, 66. 
elpa, 46. 

els, 76. 

elo Ba, 76. 
éxdepyos, 35. 
ékds, 46. 
éxacros, 46. 
éxarnBed€erao, 35. 
éxatnBodov, 35. 
éxaro.o, 35, 58. 
éxdupev, 70. 
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éxeKAero, 60. 
éxna, 79. 
éxnBorov, 35. 
éxXco, 71. 
éxpépa, 69. 
éxra, 77. 

éxtyo Par, 67. 
éxupos, 46 f. 
éxoy, 46. 

éX\aayv, 71. 
éhdcacke, 78. 
€Xeoke, 78. 
éXeVOepov pap, 21. 
éAndeSaro, 69. 
Pak, 46. 
érAaPe, 66. 
é\Alooero, 92. 
éA\Atravevora, 66. 
éAmis, 46. 
loa, 73. 
épelev, 50, 62. 
épeto, 62 f. 

ép€o, 62. 
éulyny, 75. 
Eppabes, 66. 
éppev (ar) «rA., 34, 43, 76. 
éprratoy, 38. 
éureduvia, 73. 
év 8€, 78. 
v8.01, 80. 
evevirre, 66, 

ev, 79, 
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évverre, 43. 
évvyjkovra, 61. 
évvupr, 44, 46. 
évvvxvor, 80. 
évro, 76. 

é€, 46 f. 

e€, 79. 
éfararagtar, 73. 
éot, 62. 

éouxa, 66. 
€oArra, 66. 
Zopye, 66. 

éds, 63. 

ér, 79. 
érrémdws, 77. 
émrécpade, 66. 
ém, 79. 
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émBacopar, 39. 
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€tros, 22, 46. 
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€pafe, 50. 
épavyrjv, 36, 44. 
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Epyov, 46. 
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éppadarar, 69. 
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épuw, 46. 
épxarat, 66. 
épws, 37, 53, 
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éomrepos, 46. 
éooa, 44. 
éooat, 66. 
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éoot, 76. 

éoco, 69, 76. 
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edpea, 56. 
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evpvora, 51. 
ed’, 79. 

éxevev, 73. 
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nBdovres, 71. 
ayepOev, 70. 
nSvs, 46. 
jelSns, 66 f., 88. 
néAtos, 45. 
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jeptn, 80. 
780s, 46. 
FLKTo, 66, 
Hrevato, 73. 
TAw, 66. 
mpap, 45. 
mas, 62. 
7eBpotoy, 44. 


apeTepovde, 50. 


iv, 37, 76. 
qvSave, 66. 
qverkay, 73. 
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jvoryev, 45. 
qveyov, 74. 
mee, 66. 
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Oupopairréwy, 43. 
Bupéwy, 51. 
Ovpn Ot, 50. 
Ovpndr, 51. 

Ovw, 22. 
SwpnxOyvar, 74. 
Ya x7A., 60. 
idx, 46. 

iSeiv, 46. 

Wnar, 69. 
"T8nSev, 50. 
WSpev(ar), 43, 77. 
Spas, 53. 

leln, 76. 

tetou, 75, 76. 
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tAnér, 68. 

*TAloo, 51. 
"Tdvos, 23, 47. 
tfov, 73. 

Voy, 46. 
“‘Imrorddys, 57. 
ipa, 39. 

Ypnkes, 39. 

tpn§ kipkos, 14. 
*Ipts, 47. 

Us, Ut, 46. 

icay, 77. 

tcos, 23, 46, 88. 
‘Iorlavay, 39. 
irvs, 47. 

iw, 60. 
kadBBarey, 42. 
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Kakkeloytes, 73. 
Kakogerveirepos, 60. 
KaKxtave, 42. 
Kadéovoa, 72. 
KoAAutre, 42. 
KGAos, 28, 88. 
Katmeceryy, 42. 
kar dddapa, 42. 
Kdpn KrA., 53. 
Kappefovea, 42. 


Kdpticrot, 45. 
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Kdox ee, 42. 
kar’, 79. 
KkatatBarat, 79. 
KedacOevtes, 44. 
KetOr, 50. 

Kelvos, 80. 
kexadyoet, 67. 
KekAryovTes, 68. 
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KéokerTo, 77. 
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Kyjopev, 73. 
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Koo pew, 22. 
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Kpaata KTA., 53. 
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Kpoviwy, 58. 
Kpvmracke, 78. 
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KuUvtepoy, 60. 
Kvpoas, 73. 
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AeAdvro, 70. 
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doe, 38. 

Adrov, 60. 
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pav, 37. 
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peOewev, 76. 
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pépyyncan, 69. 
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peratpéemy, 69. 
perelo, 76. 
petwmov, 80. 
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pndev, 61. 

pytt, 52. 
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prycaoty, pryrnoreo Oat, 75. 


pipvata, 55. 
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povvos, 38. 
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pupla, 61. 
Navoixaa, 37. 
vavdr, 49 f. 
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véxvoot, 52. 
vevpa, 56. 
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vyus, 54. 

voew, 22. 
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£etvos, 38. 

Evvuev, 70. 
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6, 6S, KTA., 64. 
dySdaTos, dySoov, 61, 
oySexovra, 39. 

68, 80. 

odpyy, 43. 

’OSucevs, 89. 
’OSucets, 54. 
OiSurdSa0, 56. 
olkob., 51; olkdvSe, 50. 
otkos, 47. 

*OvArdSys, 58. 

otvos, 47. 

Ots, 39. 

oloépevan, 73. 
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dd€Oprov rpap, 21. 
ddox,; 38. 
*OdvpaidSes, 57. 
opotpar, 39. 

6vSe Sopovde, 50. 
dvopat, 23. 

6o, 51. 

dov, 64, 
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Opéorepos, 60. 
oped, 50. 
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pvc alyumlourty, 14. 
Opo-eo, 73. 
sphavikov jhap, 21. 
Opwpe, 74. 
Cpwpexarar, 69. 

or, 41, 

OTéoict, Sev, 65. 
otwa, oTTeo, 65. 

ov yap étu, 78. 
ovdév, 60. 

ovSeos, 53. 

ovpos, 40. 
Odpaviwves, 57. 
ovpos, 38. 

ovs (das), 53. 

ovra, 71, 77. 
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otrafe, 23. 
ovTos, 80. 
odedAcrev, 36, 44. 
ogy, 93. 

dpa, 29. 
oWerGe, 73. 
arais, 39. 
Tavnpepror, 80. 
Tavvvxtos, 80. 
mapa S€, 78. 
map, mapat, 79. 
tmrapevov, Ol. 
mapexy, 93. 
TapoTrHeTov, 76. 
macais, 51. 
TIarpoxdes, 56. 
amatpodovya, 55. 
Tatpav, 59. 
aretos, 80. 
amevawy, 71. 
mepmrw, 23. 
TemOyow, 67. 
mer Bolunv, 66. 
tepideétos, 86. 
teprdwpebov, 69. 
mecéovrat, 73. 
Tleredo, 51. e* 
TmevOopar, 53. 
Tmrepidyoerat, 67. 
Tinkctoyv, 59. 
TInderwvade, 50. 
triovupas, 61. 
Tipavcke, 93. 
TIAdravay, 56. 
aA€éas, mAées, 60. 
aAevpa, 56. 
moddpkys, 12, 34 f. 
mosoiuv, 52. 
mroOnpevar, 72. 
qoAeas, 57. 
modéecot, 57. 
moduntas, 55. 
TOALOS, 39; TALS KTA. D4. 
modAaKu, 45, 
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mo\Xos, 57. 
moAvANcroy, 92. 
movrotTropovens, 39. 
movtodt, 49, 
mooai, 37, 43. 
mrott, 79. 

qrovAus, 38, 57. 
apeoBa, 57. 
ampyvys, 80. 

TI ptaptSns, 89. 
amptv, 89. 
mpoPrAwoketv, 44, 
mpo0uptnor, 87. 
Tporavdythy, 71. 
Tporwmata, 53. 
amportt, 79. 
arpovdatyve, 40. 
mpovxovTo, 40. 
mpodpacca, 57. 
mpodpwy, 80. 
mpwriorros, 60. 
mToAep(Eonev, 73. 
amToAepos, 44. 
amrToAts, 44. 
avAéwy, 51. 
amwdréat, 72. 

bd, 29. 

paooare, 69. 
pepuTrapeva, 67. 
plrtracke, 78. 
ode, 71. 

o€Gev, 50; ceto, 62 f. 
Derpyvouy, 52. 
XkdpavSpos, 91. 
Zprv9ev, 68. 
oeto, 71. 
omelous, 37. 
omeoot, 52. 
omyeror, 54. 
oryferdiy, 50. 
civexes, 93. 
ovos Karpov, 14. 
ode, 62. 

copa, 23, 
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vr, 41. 
Tadatovidao, 59. 
Tradavpivoy, 48, 
TaAda, 40. 
Taxéas, 81. 

re, 29, 

TéOvabr, 68. 
TeOynaros, 68. 
TedAapoviddys, 59. 
TeAapedvios, 59. 
reoto, 62. 

reotor, 65. 

TeptiKe pavvos, 45, 
rétAabt, 68. 
TeTpadato, 69. 
TeTUKOVTO, 66. 
rev, 65. 
TEeXVnEVvTas, 81. 
TeXvyToaL, 39. 
Téwy, 65. 

Tet, TLOnpevos, 75. 
Ton, 23. 

Tunns, 39. 

tioeay, 68. 

tol, tal, xrA., 64. 
tolodecwv, 64. 
toladsecow, 64. 
roto 8 dvearn, 27. 
Tovveka, 40. 
toatrelouev, 45, 75. 
Tpddeyv, 70. 
tptAd\ucTos, 92. 
Tpix Od, 44. 
Tpwrddev, 58. 
Tvdy, 39. 

Tvvn, 62. 
UBBarrew, 42. 
vies “Axarov, 12. 
vids, vlos, KTA., 55. 
tpelov, 62. 

Uppes, KTA., 63, 
Dpos «7A., 62 f. 
val, 79. 

travba, 35, 50. 


vre(p, 79. 
vmepdea, 53. 
*Yrreprovidao, 59. 
UmepoTrAinot, 87. 
umveovras, 72. 
ddav0ev, 70, 75. 
dadvratos, 60, 
daveoke, 78. 

odo, 76. 

ddpos, 23, 88. 
devyovray, 68. 
dypoly, 36. 
p0yjow, 67. 
P0tpnv, P0iro, 70. 
pu, 49. 
biredvras, 39. 
Purrpevar, 72. 
brlberar, 36. 
oBos, 23. 
dopyvar, 72. 
doas, 37. 

dvyase, 50. 

dvfa, 23. 
dvAakous, 55. 
XAAKkoxitaveyv, 12. 
Xapatevvases, 38. 
xetp, 38. 

xTpets, 40. 
XOtl0s, 79. 

xpe, 40. 

XP KTA., 28. 
Xpvonisa, 58. 

@ dplyvwre, 40. 
advcao, 69. 
awbeorke, 78. 
akurtos, 59. 
dkupd, 45. 
apiotos, 40. 
wpope, 74; dpoe, 73. 
ws (postpositive), 44. 
as, 64. 

ds 8 avras, 64. 
dore With inf., 26. 
wttos, 40. 
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Adjectives, 56 f. 

Adjective in apposition with noun, 9. 

Adverbs, 79 f. 

Accent of words, different from At- 
tic, 28. 

Aeolic elements in Homeric dialect, 
365 f. 

Alphabet, transfer from the earlier, 37. 

Alliteration, 15. 

Amphimacer, 87. 

Anastrophe, 79. 

Anomalous forms, 55 f. 

Apocope, 42 f. 

Arnold, Matthew, 1, 7. 

Article, 63 f. 

Asyndeton, 18 f. 

Attic reduplication, 66. 

Attic second declension, 52. 

Augment, 65 f. 

Bentley, 47. 

Bryant, 6. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 85. 

Caesural pauses, 83 ff. 

Cases retain original force, 24. 

Changes in meaning and use of words, 
22) fi. 

Change of subject, 7 f. 

Chapman, 2 f. 

Chiasmus, 19. 

Comparisons, 16 ff. 

Comparison of adjectives, 59 f. 

Consonants, 45 ff. 

Contraction, 39. 

Contract verbs, 70 ff. 

Convenience of verse, 34, 86 f. 

Conventional epithets, 11 ff. 

Copulative for disjunctive conjunc- 
tions, 32. 


Correlative constructions, 81 f. 

Cowper, 4 f. 

Crasis, 40. 

Dactyls, 81 f. 

Dative of interest, 26 f. 

Dative with éml, iad, ody, or dua, 27 f. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 63 f. 

Derby, Lord, 5 f. 

Digamma, 45 ff. 

Diphthongs shortened, 93 f. 

Direct discourse, 7 f. 

Elision, 41 f. 

Epanalepsis, 20. 

Epexegesis, 13 f. 

émimaAonh, 20. 

Epithets, 11 ff., 34 f. 

Errors in transmission of text of 
poems, 36 f. 

Feminine caesura, 84,2— 

First aorist active and middle, 72 f. 

First declension, 50 f. 

Future active and middle, 72 f. 

Future passive, 75. 

Genitive absolute, 26. 

Genitive in -oo, 51. 

Hepthemimeral caesura, 84. 

Hexameter verse, 81 ff. 

Hiatus, 40 f. 

Hysteron proteron, 22. 

Indefinite pronoun, 65. 

Infinitive with acc., 26. 

Infinitive with écre, 26. 

Intensive pronoun, 63. 

Interrogative particles, 29. 

Interrogative pronouns, 65, 

Tonie dialect, 35. 

Iterative forms, 77 f. 

Jod, 44. 
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Litotes, 20 f. 

Long vowels shortened, 93 f. 
Masculine caesura, 84. 

Meaning of words changed, 22 f. 
Metathesis, 45. 

Middle voice, 74. 

-ut, verbs in, 75 f. 

Mute and liquid make position, 90. 
Newman, F. W., 5. 

vy movable, 45. 

Numerals, 60 f. 

Old and new forms side by side, 34. 
Onomatopoeia, 15. 

Optative mode, 24 f., 70. 

Order of words, 9 ff. 

Parasitic 7, 44. 

Parataxis, 30 f. 

Parechesis, 15. 

Participial construction deserted, 8. 
Participle has principal thought, 33. 
Particles, 28 f. 

Passive voice, 75. 

Patronymics, 57 ff. 

Penthemimeral caesura, 84. 
Perfect, 78 f. 

Periphrasis, 21. 

Personal pronouns, 62 f. 

Pope, 3 f. 

Possessive Pronouns, 62 f. 
Prepositions, 25, 78 f. 

Principal clauses, 8. 

Pronouns, 62 ff. 


Quantity, 86 ff. 

Reduplication, 66. 

Relative pronoun, 64. 

Relative not the first word in its 
clause, 10. 

Rough breathing, 45. 

Second aorist without variable vowel, 
ile 

Second declension, 51. 

Short mode-vowel in subjunctive, 70, 
75, 76. 

Single consonant makes position, 91 f. 

o« movable, 45. 

Special case-endings, 49 f. 

Spondaic verses, 83. 

Spondees, 81. 

Stereotyped expressions, 14. 

Subjunctive mode, 24, 70. 

Synizesis, 39 f. 

Synonymous expressions, 18. 

Tennyson, 6. 

Third declension, 52 ff. 

Variations of natural quantity, 88. 

Vau, 46 ff. 

Verb-endings, 67 ff. 

Verbal adjectives, 28. 

Vocalization of fF, 48 f. 

Vowels and diphthongs, 37 f. 

Words lacking in Homeric vocabu- 
lary, 23. 

Zeugma, 21 f. 
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Sarre 41, 65 
WE Lo: 65, 47 
Cer ae 90 
(ese Ae 14 
12 eer 10 
12 ff. ....8, 38 
AO seme aS ll 
ieee ome 93 
ie ee 40 
19 f.....15, 94 
ck a eae 47 
ae lat 14, 21 
O55) aaa ae 41 
Bosc 5, 41, 98 
Spore aoe 11 
Bal), 85, 92 
Wipers oak 14 
ze ae 25 
7 26 
AGE ee aie 18 
Bite: 93 
op ae 70 
(i ee 14 
iC Rane 8 
Creer, 2 

Oe is 
DONE sete 15 
OF ie 27 
Cosa a 13, 18 
Suiits 42 
fe. 85 
BAG fare 18 
hae 64 
Cee 32 
Ohi: 63 
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160, 177....18 
19S-face ek. 30 
DEM ee os 27 
201. .13, 14, 91 
CI rene aie 30 
yi pare oes 21 
ORT ft aes 10 
OB Sessa 22 
254 ff. ...-. 18 
15 ane 14 
Sho nee 31 
i sy a 24 
Dip een a eon 40 
ORO Pence. 30 
DBA aes 25 
1 ae tact Se 18 
288f..18, 27,47 
500 a. at u 
302) fren 19 
CS ie 41 
359..... 18, 25 
561g a ee 13 
266i ince on 9 
TGC Mine one 15 
4... 28, 92 
ALS hae ce 41 
ASO ee 15, 90 
YUE ae earn 19 
450, 453 ff.. .32 
re 15 
Oech thas 3 
BOAT Ses 21 
PSO rt 19 
eee 13 
BERL. chow 19 


A SB6 ane 3 
BOOs Seen 41 
Baw 82 
19 accu 13 
Bie Taos 89 
WE Snes cee eee 
Sher nes 15 
130° Veer 63 
tddet ie 14 
100, see 8 
O61 fs sae? 10 
200), ones 18 
SOR. ana 82 
SOBs nese 18 
B88 ter as 26 
887 foe. 17 
SO het ane 63 
BAG te Scie a: 32 
A (2 ee 64 
455-483 .....17 
AG eect 91 
Cy ree 15 
Bid ee. 81 
ola eee 25 
Sher Ah ou 91 
OSE 40 
Tl Meee 20 
Wome en 19 
Osh eee 15 
TRO RRA So cc: 93 
BON areas 21 
Bad cies. Gea 91 
BE Nahas 21 
BBO cat 28 
PS3.eraryaaies 91 
BOs <aietee 15 


Tole: ee 19 
54 f.....14, 24 
BOnn ee ee 9 
103 fate 19 
105. «5% cee 21 
Thi ene 64 
W1Oie pores 11 
152d ee 40 
1550. eee 91 
ag ee 19 
$Bb eek 85 
7 63 
Qo. wae 92 
G38. ree 65 
B08 eee 14 
BIS at ee 32 
826 fac ot a. 21 
807 5 aa eee 65 
eo 91 
Breer. 94 
368.4... 15, 32 
a6 he 2 98 

A 106 ff 33 
380) ste 78 
BBB a ca 94 
BBBu sien acs 13 
ACOs. Re 28 
AOI he 26 

E50. ese 40 
b) Ae Ae 63 
CE Whee Bo 90 
S10 Tene 25 
350e came 15 
300 fic See 32 
Oe So 15 
BBS 3.5. ees 41 
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Dpto GRINS 20 te tee 13 OTA ees 10 IA goede ri 2) 31 
FUUS fice. hae 10 es foes 21 ROG eee 11 AOS eee 13 
AOD ee Sie 78 SIO ao 18 ply 2a hbiahans 14 Sot eee 31 
© 555 ff. .... I Seb ea i Ca 93 GH heen pet 421 "O20 Teen 64 
etCGee ee 11 i dane oats egee 27 7a ieee 29 123i 28 
CU eee aes BORICN OT eee 20 242, 299 f.. .13 D715 13 
Bibs 33 | @190f.. 32 206 Scam Od ett 0 Gaerne 42 
KG icceren 11 SOS ete 94 390k SL 2 PA een fe 63 
$34 f325. 22 SOO me mees 18 S06 eae 24 WO. he aere- 27 
INGO RADE sae 87 AC Onis teenee 10 AQ 0 eee 63 Ging ae « 22 
GOntec i ee 91 SAY hate ane Aes 22 AOS ee 33 UO. a ee 30 
180. a54 CieSom esc Ole ret 92 DRY Wie ae oks 7 LS lester 22 
SLT ote. : 28 Sogsh wee. DOMED TOS ae oats 33 236: tet 92 
COO ina Dik | MEMO sasscowe 33 Os Aine Sane, 28 256 .t son eee Q7 
MELE. es 9 biter 15 TOT eres 30 S66. ae eee 16 
AGT 33 LOS aire ae 92 1497 ee 27 ST oe cea 78 
207,242,293 .27 201 = eyes 81 PI ea Nek 8 408, 410 ff. .16 
SOR eae 21 222 ff.,760 ff..17 SID ese 32 BON’ Sheree 11 
Niaiees ee: 13 Cyl vera if AN Ore ee: Teo CO ears 94 
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El Of: 15 CODE ee 31 264; 280.5, bey ipo tee 28 
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